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CHRONICLE. 


a = ORLEY and Moonlighting ” was still 
wees M the cry in some parts of Ireland at 


the end of last week; but on Sunday Mr. WILLIAM 
ReEpMonp bewailed Mr. Mor.ey’s hard-heartedness to- 
wards the dynamiters—persons who “ have injured no 
* man and broken no law,” says Mr. WILLIAM patheti- 
cally. Sir Witrrip Lawson was in merry (though, of 
course, unalcoholic) pin at Keswick, and the Glad- 
stonians of South Leeds faithfully “ bashed” the 
Labour candidate and his partisans. This day week 
Mr. GuapsToNE told somebody in Wales that he must not 
make any more speeches. Had the Cabinet protested 
ina body? Meanwhile the facts of his famous Cwmllan 
speech about the Welsh Land question are being 
pulled to pieces ; and, as its argument never was worth 
a straw, it is not quite clear what remains.——On 
Monday morning the imprisoned Father HumpHreys 
(whom Mr. Mor ey, doubtless in that same hurry of 
business which has made him reconsider his Western 
tour, had forgotten to let out) appeared in Court in a com- 
paratively rational and respectful mood, and applied for 
adjournments, which were granted him. Mr. HERBERT 
GARDNER was returned unopposed for North Essex. 
On Wednesday morning the chief Gladstonian news- 
paper implored its readers “ not to take disturbances 
“in Ireland too seriously” (this is the old “ don’t dis- 
“ courage friends” with a vengeance), and suggested 
that the wicked Irish landlords are selecting this 
moment for evicting the people into frenzy. Now the 
Irish landlords, who are not, as a rule, a body much 
complimented either by friends or enemies, really 
ought to be obliged to the Daily News for its opinion 
of their chivalry, though, perhaps, the compliment is 
a little discounted by the slur on their intelligence. 
For, according to this view, they risked the loss of their 
arrears, at a time when they could undoubtedly have 
got them, in order to oblige Mr. BaLrour, and have 
begun to press for them at atime when the getting 
may be made practically impossible at any moment by 
the action of Mr. Mortey..——The nomination for 
South Leeds on Tuesday resulted in the Gladstonian 
and Conservative candidates, Mr. WaLTon and Mr. 
NEVILLE, being left face to face, owing to an infor- 
mality in Mr. Manon’s nomination paper.——Father 


HUMPHREYS was returned for trial on Wednesday, at 
the same time that Mr. TriworHy HEALy was making a 
hideous revelation of the ‘“‘ g-g-g-rande trahison ” of the 
permanent officials of Dublin Castle., New liveries 
have to be made for the VicERoy’s household, and the 
Controller has given the job to a Tory and an Orange- 
man. In vain has Ireland helped Mr. GLADSTONE to 
obtain a majority, the iron—the Orange goose iron— 
of slavery pollutes the breeches of Lord Hovguton’s 
footmen, and- —which is still less tolerable—the pockets 
of the accursed will swell with Lord Houauton’s gold. 
On Thursday the Gladstonian candidate retained 
Sir Lyon PLayrair’s seat at Leeds by a largely decreased 
majority—less than a thousand, as against more than 
fifteen hundred in July—which latter figure was itself a 
decrease from much more than two thousand in 1885. 
Mr. NEVILLE, therefore, has every reason for “ sticking 
* to it.” 

Foreign and Speculations were published last week (on 
Colonial Affairs. the well-known principle of the ill wind) 
as to the possibility of Trieste replacing Hamburg as 
an outlet for the trade of the centre of Europe ; there 
was more news of the AMEER’s difficulties in Afghanistan, 
but very little else. 
morning was pretty good, it being announced that the 
AMEER had expressed willingness to withdraw his troops 
from Wana and Waziristan, and (though still “ not to- 
“ day”) to meet Lord Roperts very shortly. Econo- 
mic matters, the little troubles in the Black Mountain 
to the west and the Chin Hills to the east, the Chitral 
succession, and some other matters also figured. A 
very long and circumstantial account was published 
of the earlier violences by Russian ships on English 
sealers, while in Russia itself the semi-official papers 
were candidly admitting that there never was any- 
thing less scientific than Colonel Yanorr’s expedi- 
tion, repeating the Khokand “ bluff,” and at the same 
time mildly dropping a hint that an equitable delimita- 
tion of the Pamirs might, perhaps, now be arrived at. 
No time like the present ; if Lord Rosesery is man 
enough for the occasion. Some Chauvinists of Germany 
attempted to raise a cry over the annexation of the 
Gilbert Islands ; but a plain tale, even in their own 
country, put them down.——If it is true (and it. is 
at least not improbable) that Captain van KERCK- 
HOVEN, the well-known officer of the Congo State, has 
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made his way to the Nile, it deserves very serious con- 
sideration from those who control the affairs of Egypt. 
On Sunday M. Carnot spoke very handsomely of 
the Republic. The earliest of all recorded critics would 
probably have pointed out that this handsome speech 
is not exactly “for naught.”———Except repetitions, 
still not official, of the reported action of Captain van 
KERCKHOVEN on the Nile, there was little in Tuesday 
morning’s foreign news. Louis KossuTH, a brave but 
not very wise man, had attained his ninetieth year.’ 
With regard to the Russian action towards sealers in 
the North Pacific, which has deservedly attracted a 
good deal of indignation in England, it is very desirable 
to remember one thing. It is an old trick when you 
want to get something out of a person to make more 
than one demand, or pick more than one quarrel. 
Then, after boxing it about a little, you can afford a 
animous surrender or compromise on one head 
in order to obtain, as if on fair gif-gaf principles, 
concession on the other. It is not entirely impos- 
sible that something of this kind is at the bottom of 
the alleged brutality of Captain pz Levron.——On 
Wednesday morning it was announced that one of the 
Chitral claimants had blocked the road from Gilgit ; 
but Colonel Duranp is likely to keep a good look-out 
in that direction. Mr. Buake, M.P., who is not a 
prophet with all his countrymen, had been, as was 
natural, enthusiastically received by the Toronto Irish. 
Colonel Dopps and the French Expedition were making 
cautious progress in Dahomey, and there was still 
trouble over Cork butter at Lisbon.——-On Thurs- 
day morning reports came of a farewell dinner given 
by representatives of the Indian army to Lord 
Roserts, and of a train-robbing and wrecking ex- 
ploit in America. Five deaths and many injuries 
occurred, while apparently the robbers got no booty. 
General BRIALMONT, fortifier-general to Europe, having 
been called in to advise on the Dardanelles, has, as 
advisers generally do in such case, reported present 
arrangements entirely useless, and advised an out- 
lay of two millions sterling. Colonel Dopps’s success 
in Dahomey appears to be greater than was at first 
reported. The Parisians have been employed in a 
Republican féte. Perhaps September is rather an 
odd month to choose ; for, though Valmy be a credit- 
able and the meeting of the Convention a memorable 
date, there are certain other September memories 
which we should have thought all but a few Repub- 
licans would rather hide. However, Paris thought 
differently, and, being not ill at fétes, celebrated the 
“ centenary of the proclamation of the Republic ” with 
great pomp on Thursday, to the huge delight of Eng- 
lish Radicals, who took advantage of the occasion to 
show the extent of their impudence or their ignorance 
by speaking slightly of the Terror.——Statues have 
been erected during the week to LesaGE at Vannes, 
and to Fra Paoio (detested of Jesuits and Ultramon- 
tanes, and beloved of historical students) at Venice. 


Meeti The Dockers’ Congress and the meeting of 
the Sanitary Institute came to an end last 
week; both, as it happened, with addresses to the 
working classes. Professor CoRFIELD, however, and 
Mr. Burns, who were the two speakers, naturally differed 
a little in their points of view. The chief place this 
week among meetings and congresses has been taken 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Newport, 
and the Iron and Steel Institute at Liverpool; the 
former presided over by Sir ALBERT RoL.it, the latter 
by Sir FREDERICK ABEL. There has also been a musical 
festival at Cardiff. 
TheLaw ‘The so-called court-martial on Mr. Mass, 
Courts. the engineer of the Sharpshooter, ended, in 
the only way in which it possibly could end, by an 
honourable acquittal for the person who was “ accused” 


of having done the best with, and succeeded in bringing 


into port, the rotten vessel with which the Admiralty 
had entrusted his captain. But how about the court- 
martial on the Admiralty itself for sending to sea 
ramshackle boxes of complicated and badly-made 
machinery, each piece of which plays “Pull devil, 
“ pull baker” with all the other pieces ?———What is 
called the Literary Fraud case (which, by the way, 
would properly mean something in the SHapira or 
IRELAND line, while it is impossible to imagine anything 
or anybody much more unliterary than most of the 
things and persons concerned) began on Monday, the 
Common Serjeant having refused an application to 
split up the charges. The man accused of what is 
called the Althorp murder was committed for trial at 
Northampton on Monday. An unlucky incident 
happened at the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, 
when Bansury, the man charged with murdering a 
girl at Walworth, was found guilty. The foreman of 
the jury, in accompanying the verdict with a recom- 
mendation to mercy, informed the judge that two of 
his colleagues were deaf, and had only very partially, 
if at all, heard the evidence, so that Mr. Justice CoLLINS 
was obliged to reserve the case for a new hearing. A 
collection, said to be an unusually fine one, of the tools 
of art called burglars’ implements was secured by the 
police this week (together with some of thé artists) in 
Belgrave Place. The forgery charges resulting from 
the very remarkable Park will case, which made much 
noise some time ago, were part heard on Thursday. 


it, At the end of last week, cricket and yacht- 
> al ing in England being finally over, the 
sporting columns of the newspapers became unusually 
empty. In the North, however, yachting still showed 
some signs of life, and on this day week the Royal 
Highland Yacht Club had a good regatta in Oban Bay, 
the principal prize for yachts in cruising trim, the 
Town Challenge Cup, being won by the Sameena, after 
a good fight with the once well-known Jrex, now called 
Mabel, the May (which, had she won, would have held 
the Cup, as she gained it last year and the year 
before), the racing forty Thalia, rated for this occasion 
at 59, and three smaller boats. On the Turf the 
Leicester and Manchester Meetings have this week 
supplied valuable prizes and some good sport, the prin- 
cipal event, however, being the Lancashire Plate, one 
of the modern ten-thousand-pounders, which is to be 
decided to-day. There was no interest in the first 
day of the Leicester Meeting; but on the second 
the Royal Handicap (unfortunately run in wretched 
weather) brought out a field of twenty-two, and was 
very well contested. It went, not to one of the 
favoured ones, but to Mr. Hamar Bass’s Rusticus, who 
won it last year, but who started this year at 25 to I. 
There was plenty of very fair racing at Man- 
chester on Thursday, but nothing that calls for special 
comment. 
Miscellaneous, Clerk of the Weather, entirely disre- 
"* garding a terrible threat addressed to him 
on Tuesday morning by a Gladstonian paper (‘‘ The 
‘“ weather was very unpropitious yesterday : and unless 
“ there is an improvement it is not likely that Mr. 
“ Gladstone will prolong his stay” at Barmouth), has 
behaved very badly this week, and rather despairing 
reports come from most parts of England as to the final 
clearings up of the harvest, which are bad every- 
where. Wheat is the worst crop, barley bad, and 
oats least unsuccessful; with root crops in many 
places gone chiefly to leaf, and beans simply not 
worth harvesting. On Wednesday Mr. Justice Scott, 
legal adviser to the Egyptian Government, being 
presented with the freedom of Wigan, his native 
town, gave an interesting sketch of judicial reform 
in Egypt.——At the Kidderminster Town Council 
this week attention was drawn to the fearful cholera 
possibilities involved in the use of Eastern rugs 
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and carpets, and the dreadful things which hap- 
pen when bales of -them are opened. One Town 
Councillor asserted that he would rather have a 
“tigress roaming unchained about” his house than, 
let us say, a Daghistan rug or a Broussa praying-mat 
in it. The warning is doubtless kindly meant, but it 
might have been more effective if it had come from 
some other place than Kidderminster, which is, per- 
haps, not strictly impartial. 

The accession last week, at the end, of 
Correspondence. | more than Septembral dulness in all 
departments of news, helped the letter-writers to 
space, but hardly to the selection of any new or 
really important subject. In reply to Mr. HENson on 
Monday, the Bishop of WorcesTER was rather petulant 
than convincing ; but it was really bad luck for him that 
he and an independent supporter of his views fell out, 
just like the Elders in Presh. v. Susannah, as to the 
date of the insistence by the Church of England on 
Episcopal orders as necessary to the valid administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. “ Dates from Oxford some- 
“where about 1840,” says the Bishop, loftily: “ Act 
“of Uniformity, 1662,” says the other Elder, most 
coincidently and unfortunately. The district sur- 
veyor for Bloomsbury called attention usefully enough 
to the dangers from fire which the British Museum 
runs from its being huddled up with other buildings. 
It was announced on Wednesday morning that the 
Foudroyant is still to be had for a reasonable consider- 
ation ; and an ingenious suggestion was made that the 
Amazon Valley should be colonized with elephants. 
M. Pavt Barsier, of University College, Cardiff, with 
that agreeable pudibundity which often marks French- 
men, is dreadfully shocked because The Tempest has 
been set for the Oxford Local Examinations. M. 
BarsierR thinks that in this work of the abandoned 
WILuiaMs “there are passages which a teacher who 
“ respects himself and his class cannot interpret with- 
“ out losing all sense of modesty and shame,” and he 
suggests the substitution of CHavcer’s Tales. The 
more CHAUCER and the more SHAKSPEARE both people 
read the better; but is not the suggested change, from 
M. BarsiER’s own point of view, a little odd? The 
Wife of Bath, now, and Mrranpa, delicate ARIEL and 
hendy NicHoLas—how do these pairs look together to 
a “teacher” who is thus sensitive? But, then, “ we 
“don’t understand these things,” as Mr. Midshipman 


Easy says. 
Cardinal Howarp, who died last week, was 
% a remarkable person in other ways than 
merely as a Prince of the Roman Church. He was a 
member of the family of which everybody who bears 
its name is not a member; he had been a Lifeguards- 
man before being a Cardinal, and he was a not incon- 
siderable scholar, besides, according to all accounts, 
being able to play his ecclesiastical part with equal 
good sense and dignity. M. Emil BEHNKE was a 
teacher of singing of considerable eminence.——In the 
late M. Daupray France has lost one of the most con- 
siderable of those of her actors who were for this reason 
or that not admitted to the Francais. The Bouffes 
Parisiennes and the Palais Royal were the chief scenes 
of M. Dausray’s successes, which were chiefly obtained 
in the lightest parts. Mr. Croom RoBERTSON was 
long known as editor of Mind and as Professor of 
Philosophy and Logic at University College, London. 
He received this appointment (which he but recently 
resigned) at a very early age, and many people will 
probably be surprised to learn that he was only fifty at 
his death——-The Duke of SuTHERLAND was known in 
many ways, not least as a very energetic improver of 
his vast Scottish property, who spared neither pains 
nor money over the business, Mr. WysRANTS 
OLPHERT, who died at a great age—not much the 
worse for the villanous persecution to which he was 
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subjected—will be known to history as having been 
selected for a target by the Land League. They put 
himself to some straits, and his tenants in many cases 
to great hardship ; they murdered Inspector Mart1n ; 
and the upshot of it all was that the tenants, only the 
other day, came in on his own terms. 


nent’ This week a translation has at last appeared 
of Dr. Insen’s Peer Gynt, by the indefatigable 
brothers ArcHER (London: Scorr). There are those 
who, perhaps not wrongly, hold Peer Gynt, which was 
written before IpseEN suffered much from Ibsenism, 
to be the best of his works, and it certainly must. 
have been about the most difficult to translate. 
Mr. Moncure Conway has undertaken the exceed- 
ingly difficult business of whitewashing Tom Paine, 
with whose bones, as CopsETr (a stronger man than 
Mr. Conway) found long ago, it is not good to meldls 
admiringly, in The Life of Thomas Paine (PuTNaM's 
Sons), and Captain MocKLER-FERRYMAN has produced 
a useful and interesting volume entitled Up the Niger, 
which is worth reading just now (London: Pup), 


IRELAND. 


T has, apparently, not yet occurred to any Glad- 
stonian member to resign his seat since the Irish 
Executive revoked the outstanding proclamations under 
the Crimes Act. Yet, among all those tender con- 
sciences, there must be some, one would think, which 
feel uneasy at the recollection of the votes won by 
filling the ears of ignorant English electors with talk 
about “perpetual coercion.” Is there really no Glad- 
stonian who recalls with any compunction the indig- 
nant contrast which he was wont to draw between 
the Crimes Acts of his revered leader, which simply 
expired by effluxion of time, and that of the late 
Government, which could never (so he said) for all 
time be removed from the necks of the Irish people 
without the assent of the House of Lords? A few 
of them, probably, may have known as little about 
the matter as their hearers, though, considering Mr. 
Batrour’s own action with respect to all but a fraction of 
Ireland, they could certainly plead little excuse for their 
ignorance ; but of course the overwhelming majority of 
those who circulated this spurious electioneering coin 
were perfectly well aware that the Crimes Act of 1887 
was, according to their own account now, repealable by 
a stroke of the Executive pen, and the only course open 
to them, as men of honour, is to restore to their con- 
stituents a trust which was obtained from them by re- 
presentations involving so important an element of the 
fraudulently false. 

In the meantime it is becoming daily more and more 
clear that there will be nothing in the immediate 
results of this latest move of Mr. MoRLEy’s to com- 
pensate him for the extreme doubtfuluess of its ulterior 
consequences. It is exactly one of those flashy strokes 
of so-called conciliatory policy which might possibly 
serve some purpose in England on the eve of a General 
Election, but for which no Irishman of any way of 
thinking is likely to give a “Thank you.” The 
simple fact of the matter is that no one in Ireland, 
whether Parnellite or Anti-Parnellite, agitator or tool 
of agitators, cared two straws whether the last outstand- 
ing proclamations under the Crimes Act were revoked 
or not. Outrage and disorder, moonlighting and boy- 
cotting, may again become weapons necessary to the 
effective prosecution of the Nationalist campaign ; but 
too free resort to them at this moment would be obvi- 
ously premature ; and seeing, further, that, if and when 
they have to be resorted to, the Crimes Act of 1887, 
thanks to the late Government, will lie ready to the 
hands of their successors, the Nationalist of either party 
has little cause to feel grateful to Mr. Morey for the 
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relaxation of restraints which the pressure of English 
public opinion might, and in fact certainly would, compel 
him, upon any serious recrudescence of crime in Ireland, 
to reimpose. In the view of Parnellites and Anti- 
Parnellites alike, it is much more to the point to see 
which of the two parties can pose the more impres- 
sively as the friends of the evicted tenants and the 
enemies of evicting landlords; and we may take it as 
pretty certain that, for some time to come, at any rate, 
this competition will be found engrossing enough to 
engage most of their pelitical energies. 


It is, however, a competition which is like to prove 
embarrassing in the highest degree to the new CHIEF 
SEcRETARY to the Lorp LIEUTENANT of IRELAND. Mr. 
Mortey must have found in the little incident of 
Father HumPpHREYs’s committal for contempt of Court 
the other day an unpleasant foretaste of what is in 
store for him. None of his Irish political friends, 
it is true, have gone quite so far as to say that 
this particular “ beloved pastor ” should have been pro- 
tected by the Executive from the consequences of a 
refusal to apologize for having denounced the Court 
before which he was appearing as a “ partial ” Court, 
and for having called one of the witnesses a “ deliberate 
“* perjurer.” ret there is, nevertheless, an uneasy 
feeling in the minds of all true Nationalists that this 
is a sort of thing which ought not to happen when a 
GLADSTONE Government is in power. It might be too 
much, perhaps, to expect Mr. Morey to liberate the 
imprisoned priest, and to remove the removable magis- 
trates who committed him to gaol ; but then how comes 
it, they ask, that the removable magistrates ever had 
the audacity to commit the beloved pastor at all? Nor 
has a Gladstonian any right to find this question 
so monstrous as to any decent non-political English- 
man it ought by rights to appear. For years past 
the baser sort among them—not, we deeply regret 
to say, without some half-countenance from men in 
the position of Mr. Morey himself—have gone up 
and down the country declaring that the Irish re- 
movable magistrate is the mere subservient instru- 
ment of the Irish Executive, and indirectly, there- 
fore, the obedient servant of the English political 
party by whom that Executive is for the time being 
controlled. And, having so diligently and successfully 
laboured to fix Mr. BALFourR with responsibility for all 
the anti-popular judicial acts of these tribunals, they 
can hardly complain if the same measure is meted out 
to Mr. Batrour’s successors. No scandal of actual 
removal, or even threat of removal, was necessary under 
the late Government, reflects the Nationalist, to make 
the Removable do the good pleasure of the Castle. He 
understood his duty without any such coarse re- 
minder; and what, then, are the new men at the 
—e about that he does not seem to understand it 
now 


Fortunately for Mr. Mor.ey this difficulty has been of 
but short duration. It has been brought to a natural 
end by the expiration of Father HUMPHREYs’s term 
of commitment ; but the trouble awaiting the CHIEF 
SECRETARY from another quarter threatens to be far 
more serious and prolonged. Actuated, according to 
the comical Gladstonian theory, by anxiety to “ em- 
“ barrass the Government,” many of those Irish land- 
lords who have been lying longest out of their rents are 
beginning to press for them, and as the winter draws 
on evictions are likely to multiply. They were going 
on, of course, all through Mr. Batrour’s régime, as 
the Nationalists, now so impudently asserting the con- 
trary, of course know well; and even, if the particular 
landlords who are newly taking action could afford to 
wait longer without either land or rent, the induce- 
ment to them to do so is not very obvious. One 
doubts whether, if the Abyssinian ox were suddenly 
gifted with intelligence, he would at once per- 


ceive the duty of obeying a request to stand still 
for the convenience of those who wish to cut another 
slice from his flanks. The law, so long as there is a 
law, will continue to be appealed to in Ireland by the 
landlord creditor against his insolvent debtor ; and Mr. 
Moktey will continue to be called upon to “lend the 
“ forces of the Crown” to assist the execution of legal 
process. Mr. HEALy, of course, is as well aware as Mr, 
RepMoND that the Cuier SECRETARY to the Lorp 


‘LIEUTENANT has no more choice in the matter than 


any private of the Royal Irish Constabulary. But the 
tenants to be evicted, and thousands of other tenants 
all over Ireland, have been industriously and success- 
fully persuaded that he has; and alas! the present 
CulEF SECRETARY, as he must be now remembering with 
remorse and self-reproach, has countenanced, not only 
by silence, but by ambiguous utterances, the pretence 
that he has. And seeing that neither Mr. HEALY nor 
Mr. RepMonpD can afford to be outdone by the other 
in assurances to the tenants that, whether with or 
without an autumn Session (Mr. REDMOND says “ with,” 
and therefore Mr. HEaALy is bound to contend for 
“ without”), HER MaJesty’s Government can and 
ought to prevent them from being turned out of their 
holdings, Mr. MorLey’s position and, what is more, 
his Irish popularity, that invaluable asset of the 
Gladstone Government, will be more and more seriously 
threatened as the weeks roll on. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE ENGLISH 
ELECTIONS. 


— Revue des Deux Mondes has from its beginning. 
discharged, among other functions, that of the 
interpreter of England to France. Just anticipating 
in its birth the Revolution of July, it was for many 
years an intelligent commentator on the experiment 
of transplanting Constitutional Monarchy across the 
Channel. Its writers have often known, through 
books and in history, a great deal more of English 
institutions than the majority of English journalists. 
It still retains this honourable characteristic. Am 
article in its current number upon the English 
elections of August exhibits a knowledge both of the 
mechanism of our English Parliamentary system and 
the conditions of opinion and personal influence under 
which it works, which, if they existed in the newspaper 
offices of London and our greater towns, would obviate 
many a ludicrous blunder. To say that it is written 
by M. Avcustin Fiton is to say this, and to 
imply much more than this. The catastrophe 
of 1870, which brought M. Fiton to England as 
the preceptor of the PRINCE IMPERIAL, gave him an 
opportunity of studying English institutions, manners, 
politics, and literature, of which he has thoroughly 
availed himself. The article on the English Elections, 
while explaining forms and methods which are assumed 
as known, without being really known, in ordinary 
English discussion, gathers together details for the in- 
formation of foreign readers which, collected, give a 
general view of the working of our system, and of the 
particular controversies at issue, which English readers 
may profitably contemplate. 


M. Fiton is naturally impressed with the change 
which has come over English elections since the turbu- 
lence of the hustings and of open voting disappeared 
before the nomination papers and the Ballot. The 
picturesque historian and the more picturesque artist 
have lost their opportunity. The election humours, of 
which the record has been kept by “cette légion de 
crayons moqueurs qui s'est perpétuée sans interrup- 
“ tion de WiLLIAM HoGartH 4 Tom [sic] Leecn,” have 
expired. Alas! Poor Tom LEEecH! “ Poor Tom’s a’ 
“ cold!” and he has nc successor. M. FILon describes 
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with some humour the proceedings of the canevasseurs, 
whose method seems to be much what it was in the 
time of Eatanswill and Mr. PERKER, and of the cane- 
vasseuses who have come into existence since that day. 
He is especially impressed with the zeal and enthu- 
siasm exhibited by Lady RaNnpDoLpH CHURCHILL, Mrs. 
H. M. Sranuey, and Miss Beatrice Potts. In speak- 
ing of the Labour party, the fantastic mountebankism 
of Mr. Kerr Harpic, sarcastically known among his 
friends as Mr. QUEER Harpic, seems to have made a 
considerable impression on him. It is possible that 
Tom Leecu, Miss Beatrice Potrs, and Mr. KEIR 
Harpic are creations of the French compositor. It 
would be unfair to impute them to M. Firon. If 
English compositors, deciphering Mr. LABOUCHERE’S 
handwriting, could misread “ silly ” into “senile,” errors 
incapable of correction by the context may be excused 
to French typographers in dealing with English proper 
names. 

M. FiLon shows considerable sense in his estimate of 
the influences which decided the late election. He 
speaks of the sentence in which Lord TENNYSON de- 
scribed himself as loving Mr. GLADSTONE, but hating 
his policy, as one of the finest lines—though it was 
not a verse—which he had ever written. He has a 
clear discernment that something like this is the 
attitude of the electorate. They are captivated by 
Mr. GuLapsTonE, but they are indifferent to, if they do 
not hate, his policy. The secret lies in the sort of 
magnetism which Mr. GLADSTONE exercises over people. 
He fascinates everybody, because he is interested in 
everybody and in everything. His mental attitude 
is sympathetic, apprehensive, absorbent, instead of 
being merely critical, analytic, repellent, as M. 
FILON conceives that of Lord Satispury to be. M. 
Fiton, who is obviously himself antipathetic to the 
late Prime Minister, indirectly admits that, if the 
judgment of the country had gone on the merits of 
the case, the issue of the General Election would have 
been different. The Ministry of Lord Sa.ispury has 
earned an honest name. It has been lucky; but to 
be lucky is the chief merit of a statesman. Luck is 
capacity (M. FiLon is speaking, not we). ‘ Heureuse, 
“ la politique financiére de M. GoscHEN; heureuse, 
“ la politique irlandaise de M. BALFour; heureuse, la 
“ politique extérieure de Lord Satispury.” There has 
been no Isandula, no Majuba Hill, no death of GorDon. 
But Mr. GLapsTone has a legend, made up largely of 
the felling of trees and the reading of lessons in church, 
and Lord Sauissury has no legend, “ Or, sans légende, 
“ point de popularité.” It is true that in this legend 
there is a large infusion of badauderie, moutonnerie, 
and a kind of latent boulangisme; but, whatever 
the elements, they combine into a something which 
CaRLYLE has dignified by the name of hero-worship. 
M. Fiton seems to have been subjected to the Glad- 
stonian magnetism, and to be a little ashamed of it when 
he thus analyses its elements. Divided between his 
admiration for Mr. MorLey and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, he 
scarcely ventures to take a side in the great controversy 
of the century. But it is clear to observers that the 
conflict in his mindis betweenan attractive charlatanism 
which his reason rejects, and a cold sagacity which 
wounds certain sentimental prepossessions. 


THE SHARPSHOOTER COURT-MARTIAL. 


HE court-martial on Chief-Engineer Mass supplies 

a curious pendant to the court-martial on Captain 
Hutton and his brother officers. That trial showed 
that the spirit in which the naval manceuvres are car- 
ried on has not always a wholesome influence on the 
officers engaged in them. This affords no less con- 
clusive evidence that the Admiralty is liable to be 


affected by them in an equally unfortunate way. It 
is impossible not to feel that the Admiralty has been 
over-persuaded, by a desire to send the greatest pos- 
sible number of ships to sea, into commissioning a 
vessel which, in its present condition, is really unsea- 
worthy. To put it in a figure, the crew of the Sharp- 
shooter was sent out in a hencoop, and Mr. Mass was 
court-martialed because the water came in. Witnesses 
were no doubt found to give their opinion that the 
vessel was structurally sound. But, read in connexion 
with the bulk of the evidence, this cannot be made to 
mean more than that the hull of the vessel is sound 
enough in build—if only it were free from certain 
weak spots. This of course means she is just as strong 
as the weak spots, and no stronger. By acquitting 
Mr. Mass of all responsibility either for the flooding of 
the stokehole, or for the bulging of No. 3 boiler, the 
Court, in fact, decided that these accidents by which 
the Sharpshooter was rendered useless were due to the 
inherent weakness of the vessel and her machinery. 


Now, if this had been discovered for the first time, it 
would still be sufficiently discreditable. The Admiralty 
is bound to test its ships properly before it commis- 
sions them. But the mam of the Sharpshooter 
is no new thing. On the contrary, it is a very old 
story. She has broken down before, and has, indeed, 
in common with other vessels of the same class, a very 
bad reputation for weakness. The Sharpshooter is the 
result of a mania which seized our Admiralty (and 
some foreign Admiralties too) at one time. Vessels 
designed to attain a high speed were built light, and 
supplied with what it was supposed would prove very 
powerfulengines. The attempt to combine _ 
of structure with great power was repeated in the ma- 
chinery. So soon, then, as the effort to use the full 
power of the engines was made, it was found that they 
not only strained the ship, but overstrained themselves. 
Cases of failure of this nature were, perhaps, inevitable 
here and there in such an experimental business as the 
building of warships has been for the last two genera- 
tions ; but it was very wasteful in the Admiralty not to 
make one vessel, and test her thoroughly before con- 
structing a whole class. Still, that mistake was made, 
and is irreparable. Its magnitude might, indeed, cause 
it to have a certain value as an effectual warning. 

What is quite unpardonable, and is also a glaring 
example of that penny-wise economy which, in the 
long run, is always so wasteful, is the obstinacy of the 
Admiralty in retaining the Sharpshooter on the list of 
efficient ships, and in sending her to break down in the 
manceuvres year after year. The Sharpshooter broke 
down last year—not so badly as she has broken down in 
this, to be sure, but only because the weather was then 
not so boisterous as it was on the 14th of last August. 
Yet nothing was done to her beyond a very little patch- 
ing up. Naturally, therefore, as soon as this year’s 
manceuvres began it was found that the “ centrifugal 
“ pump of the port engine was disabled,” and Captain 
WELLS had to ask the senior officer to allow him to sail 
“under convoy.” <A scout and torpedo-boat-catcher 
which can only be trusted at sea under convoy is 
perhaps as complete an example as could well be pro- 
vided of worthless superfluity. On the very day after 
she does go to sea, under convoy, the breakdown 
comes. The stokehole is flooded, owing to the ineffi- 
ciency of the ashcocks. She was then twenty miles to 
windward of the Scillies, “ blowing strong, with a 
“ rough sea running.” Captain WELLS got her under 
command by setting sail—a pretty telling criticism, by 
the way, on the opinion of the “ scientific” persons 
who think sail superfluous in warships—but next morn- 
ing,- when they were abreast of the Wolf Light, 
the crown of No. 3 boiler comes down by its own 
inherent weakness, as the Court has found. This was 


\ only the finishing touch to a series “of some twenty 
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— 
“ defects discovered in the machinery from July 31 to 
“ August 16.” We are not surprised to hear that 
Mr. Mass doubted from the first whether H.M.S. 
Sharpshooter could get through the manceuvres with- 
out a collapse, and that all who knew the qualities 
of the vessel agreed with her chief engineer. It is a 
farce to keep such a craft on the list of efficient war- 
ships at all. If she is not worth a thorough overhaul, 
the Admiralty had better cut its losses in connexion, 
with her altogether. It will be the cheaper course in 
the long run, to say nothing of the danger that her 
next feat may be to drown a ship’s company. Nobody 
will raise the least objection if she is sold to make 
tenpenny nails for the Pomeranians. 


BELGIANS AT WADELAT. 


ik is extremely important that a sharp eye should 
be kept on the movements, variously reported dur- 
ing the present week, of the large Congo Free State 
Expedition, known to be moving about on the upper 
waters of the Welle or Oubangi, under Captain van 
KERCKHOVEN. It has been positively asserted that the 
Captain has actually arrived and established ‘himself at 
Wadelai, the former seat of Emrn Pasha’s Government 
on the Upper Nile, and what may be called the 
southern capital of the Equatorial Province. On the 
‘other hand, the Belgian authorities are said to dis- 
claim any knowledge of Captain vAN KERCKHOVEN’S 
arrival there, and the most that they profess to be 
aware of is his establishment of posts and stations in 
Mambattu Land. We wish it were possible to induce 
a few Englishmen to turn to their maps and see for 
themselves what this means. It means something 
which we have constantly in these pages foretold, 
and the possible further consequences of which we 
have urged more than once or twice. If the 
Brussels account of the performances of the expedi- 
tion is correct, there is nothing for formal objection, 
though the position is still unsatisfactory. The de- 
limitation of the Congo State was unfortunately arrived 
at just at the fullest of the fit of disgust which made 
Englishmen willing that the Egyptian Soudan should 
go to the dogs or the Devil as it pleased. Ac- 
cordingly, the parallel of 4° north, which was selected 
for the northerly boundary, turning southward at the 
30th degree of longitude, included a great deal of 
‘territory—Nyam Nyam, Mambattu, A’Barmbo, and 
what not—which had actually within a year or two 
been under the sway of the Egyptian Governors of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, together (though it is fair to say that 
this was not known at the time for certain) with the 
great water-way of the Welle-Makua, the continua- 
tion of that tributary of the Congo which lower down 
is called the Oubangi. From the north-east corner 
of these regions the way into the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
proper and the Hat-el-Estiva, or Equatorial Pro- 
vince of Egypt, is perfectly easy. Or rather, as 
the recent publication of Dr. JuNKER’s Travels shows, 
the country is all one, and there is, unless there is 
- some great stir among the native populations, not 
much more difficulty in getting from the Mambattu 
country to Wadelai than in getting from Norfolk to 
Yorkshire. Further, we know, from all the best au- 
thorities, with Major WinGate at their head, that the 
great tide of Mahdism in the Soudan is distinctly on 
the ebb. It never flowed very fiercely in these out-of- 
the-way regions, which fell rather because their 
Egyptian rulers were so hopelessly cut off from Egypt 
and Europe than because the local Philistines were 
really too strong for them ; and it is now lower than 
ever. Very likely, as Baker and Gesst and others 
found, the region is easier to conquer than to hold; but 
that is for the present neither here nor there. 


There are complications of divers kind, moreover, 
to be considered in the situation. In the first place, 
it seems to be asserted or hinted that there haye, 
ever since the Emin Pasha Expedition, been what 
Bailie JARVIE calls “ trokings and brokings” between 
the persons now chartered as the British East Africa 
Company and the authorities of the Congo State 
which require explanation. This Company may be 
slandered, or it may simply be maladroit; but it 
must be owned that, if all tales are true, its proceed- 
ings have been the reverse of straightforward, and 
have been very dubiously patriotic. How it has 
played, and is playing, fast and loose with Uganda 
most people know who have paid the slightest atten- 
tion to the subject, and it is at least accused of 
offering the Equatorial Province (to which it has never 
sent a man, and its claims on which are simply as 
vicegerent of the British Government) to King 
LeopoLp. Nor does this exhaust the awkwardness. 
The French, in a not very effective fashion, hold that 
portion of Africa which intervenes between the right 
bank of the Oubangi and the coast of the Gaboon. 
Now it seems that they wish to construe this into a 
claim to the whole right bank of the Oubangi, which 
would practically bring them, as we haye said, to 
the Nile, or within easy distance of it. Of course 
a great deal of water will flow down that and other 
streams before, even unopposed, they could do some- 
thing which practically amounts to occupying the 
whole centre of Africa in its wildest parts. But it 
is not yet generally known in England how set the 
French are on getting a hold of Lake Tchad and the 
districts round it. The unmannerly intrusions of 
Lieutenant Mizon on the Niger, the constant excur- 
sions with great loss at the back of the Gaboon, and 
suchlike things, aided by a considerable expenditure 
of French Government money, are all prompted by 
the combined desire to cut off the Germans at the 
Cameroons, the English at the Niger, and the Belgians 
on the Congo from this central region ; to enlarge 
and secure the already greatly extended “Soudan 
“ Francais” (which a few years ago was but a name, 
and is now, as far as military operations go, the most 
actively held part of savage Africa); and, lastly, to 
satisfy a vague but eager hope to get at the head 
waters of the Nile as a revanche for England’s position 
at its mouth. This part of the matter is no doubt, to 
a certain extent, day-after-to-morrow politics, but wise 
politicians do not take short views—at any rate, too 
short ones. 

If, therefore, the Belgian exploring party are 
confining themselves within the limits actually, though 
perhaps unwisely, assigned to their State, there is no 
objection that can fairly be made to them. They may, 
indeed, do some good; for by late advices those pests 
the “ Arab” and Manyuema slave-raiders were making 
their appearance in the neighbourhood of the Welle, 
and the Belgians will do a service if they can drive 
them back. It is also true that the Free State has 
plenty on its hands further south, and that, rich as 
King Leopo.p is, he is probably too prudent to want 
to have the whole “ middle-cut” of a continent on his 
hands at once. But, if his men have gone otherwise 
than as mere explorers to the Nile, they must be 
politely requested to go back. It would be well if 
some means could also be taken to intimate to France 
that the arrangement recently made with her distinctly 
fails to contemplate the presence of Frenchmen east of 
Lake Tchad. But, whether this can be done or not, 
one simple principle ought to guide Lord RosEBErY. 
No civilized Power, except England and Egypt, can be 
allowed to fly its flag on a single foot of the course of 
the Nile from the Nyanzas to its mouth. 
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THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


HE members of the Associated Chambers at New- 

port have been employed in listening to heresies 
and fads with polite tolerance, and in disposing of 
them blandly in the manner least hurtful to the feel- 
ings of their supporters. They have been asked to 
patronize the decimal system, and have replied with 
dry humour that they think the decimal system very 
pretty, and hope the School Board children will be led 
to take an interest in it. This is a distinct improve- 
ment on the cautious formula of the representa- 
tive of the Board of Trade. He said that the 
Board also has a friendly feeling for the decimal 
system, but thinks that any change in our ways 
of summing must be begun by the people. If 
the people will spontaneously put itself to an enor- 
mous inconvenience in order to introduce a change 
by which one class only—the foreign merchants— 
would benefit, and they in a slight degree, the decimal 
system will be put on its legs in this country. This 
also is our opinion. The motion of Mr. Massry of 
Hull, to the effect that the present system of holding 
general elections is disturbing to business, and that 
the returns should all be made on one day, was met 
with firmness and judgment. Let us put “ the period 
** should be considerably shortened,” said the Chambers 
of Commerce, and they did put it. By this judicious 
formula the Chambers allowed that there was a good 
deal to be said for their friend Mr. Massey’s view, and 
they also avoided committing themselves to approval 
of a suggestion which it would be difficult and costly 


to carry out. 

Again, the Chambers showed how to say just enough 
for the occasion when called upon to vote on a motion 
made by the South of Scotland. The Chamber of that 
region moved that commercial union with the colonies 
is good, and that “this Association would, therefore, 
“urge Her Majesty's Government to take every 
“* possible opportunity of furthering this object, and as 
“a means to this end to have the condition of our 
“ foreign treaties altered as soon as possible, which 
“ prevent our colonies from giving the goods of the 
“‘ Mother-country special privileges when they desire 
“to do so.” Ifthe Associated Chambers of Commerce 
are never moved to sing “ Nunc dimittis” until their 
eyes have seen a colony which desires to give special 
privileges to the mother-country, their days of con- 
tentment to live will be long in the land. Down to 
the word “object” this motion is no more than the 
expression of a pious opinion. Then it becomes a 
recommendation that Her Majesty's Government 
should begin denouncing treaties which do at least 
secure her the most-favoured-nation treatment from 
foreign States, in the vague hope that some unspecified 
colony will, at some indefinite future time, give her 
an equivalent, of the exact nature of which nobody 
can form even an approximate guess. The Chambers 
of Commerce, being, we are sure, well aware that you 
cannot publicly recommend another person to behave 
in a rather particularly foolish manner, without dis- 
playing something of that weakness yourself, saw that 
this would never do. Yet they were commendably 
anxious not to hurt the feelings of the South of Scot- 
land. So they stopped the motion short at the word 
“object,” voted nem. con. for the pious opinion, and, 
wiping up the foolish practical suggestion, said nothing 
more about it. 

But the Chambers displayed their faculty for handling 
the polite extinguisher most advantageously when they 
were asked to vote incompatible things about the de- 
preciation of silver. They listened to one who was for 
a gold standard of value in India, and to another who 
said it could not be. They did not flinch from bi- 
metallism. Wild men came from Lancashire who pro- 


pounded doctrines which, if they mean anything, mean 
that Government can fix a ratio of 1 to 15—or to 5, for 
that matter—between gold sovereigns and old trouser- 
buttons by going to the trifling expense of stamping 
the buttons. The Chamber of Commerce sat like so 
many Roman senators in an invasion of the Gauls. 
At last there came one who plucked the associated 
commercial beard. He began to talk about the appre- 
ciation of gold. This was too much. Chambers of 
Commerce can be driven too far, and these were. Yet 
they did nothing unsenatorial. They only rose with 
gravity, and voted the previous question. The man 
who talked about the appreciation of gold was spared to 
dine that evening with the Newport Chamber of Com- 
merce in the Albert Hall, and we trust he ate what 
was, no doubt, an excellent dinner, with a proper sense 
of the long-suffering kindness of his colleagues. 


A WELSH PROFESSOR STUART? 


R. GLADSTONE has discovered with “surprise 
“and pain ” that there is a Welsh land grievance. 
With surprise, because he never expects to find a con- 
venient question to raise at the very moment when he 
wants one; and with “ pain,” because it distresses him 
to have to punish anybody, even the oppressor, and he 
would far rather that Welsh landlords should have 
behaved generously to their tenants than that he should 
have to cut a slice off their property for (as he alleges) 
behaving otherwise, even though by so doing he can 
induce twenty-eight Welsh members to let him defer 
despoiling a Church until he has dismembered a king- 
dom. His “ pain,” in fact, resembles that which found 
expression through the lips of that Western hero who 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Am I never to enter this township with- 
“out having to shoot aman?” It is quite in this. 
spirit that Mr. GLapsTonE asks himself despairingly 
whether he is never to inquire into a landlord’s treat- 
ment of (Gladstonian) tenants without finding himself 
compelled to confiscate some of his rents. 

But, just as it is possible that the inhabitants of the 
Western township may have refused to submit quietly 
to the fatality thus deplored by their visitor, so it 
seems that the Welsh landlords, on their part, do not 
propose to “take it lying down.” The Government 
will find, writes Mr. CoRNwaLLis West with spirit, 
“ that they have a more united and more determined 
“ body to deal with than they had to oppose in Ire- 
“land.” And both this large landowner, speaking for 
North Wales, and Mr. Lort PaI.uips and Lord SuDELEY, 
testifying for the southern half of the Principality, are 
agreed that the phenomena which surprised and pained 


Mr. GLADSTONE simply do not exist. It is not the 


case that the average reduction of rent in Wales has 
been only 7 per cent., though it is the case that 
the larger reductions, being temporary, do not figure 
in the agricultural statistics. Further, it is not the 
case that the pinch of agricultural distress was felt on 
the Welsh grazing farms at the early period when 
tenants of English arable land were receiving, as Mr. 
GLADSTONE says, reductions of 24 per cent. from their 
landlords; and it is the case that, as soon as the dis- 
tress did reach the Welsh farmers, they obtained, in 
addition to a substantial annual allowance, “in most, 
“ cases a permanent reduction of rents of from 10 to 
“ 20 per cent.” And, lastly, as to the “ four Welsh 
“ counties in which Mr. GLaDsToNE alleges that the 
“ landlords took advantage of the prevailing distress to 
“ actually raise rents,” Mr. ConNwaLLis West would 
be glad to know their names, and Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
authority for the statement. So would Mr. Lorr 
Pups and the correspondent whose letter he quotes. 
So, too, we cannot doubt, would Lord Supetey. Mr, 
GLapsToNE, in the meantime, has only named one— 
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Carnarvonshire—and has not stated his sources of in- 
formation as to that. Now, these sources of information 
are, it seems, twofold. The facts upon which he relies 
are derived partly from “public and authentic re- 
“ turns,” which, as his correspondents have pointed 
out to him, he has misread or misunderstood, and 
partly from Mr. ELLIs, of the general value of whose 
“tips” we know nothing, but whom a good many of 
the Welsh landlords, according to Mr. CoRNWALLIS 


WEST, illiberally believe to “ know nothing about land.” 


We shall probably not err in assuming that, while the 
misunderstood returns are responsible for Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S conclusion that the Welsh rents have been 
only reduced by 7 per cent., it is to Mr. ELLIis 
that he is indebted for the particulars about the 
four Welsh counties in which rents have been raised. 
Hence the most interesting question of the moment is 
as to the amount of reliance which should be placed 
upon Mr. ELLIs’s information. And here we are in- 
evitably reminded that, though the “ Welsh PaRNELL” 
is a person of high credit in Gladstonian circles, Mr. 
GLaDsTONE has not hitherto been fortunate in his 
informants. Can it be that the Welsh PaRNELL is also 
the Welsh Professor Stuart? and that the story of 
the four Welsh counties is even as the legend of the 
loaded rifle of Colonel Doprine ? 


A CENTENARY AND A MORAL. 


T is very natural that the French should celebrate 

the centenary of the Republic of 1792; equally 
natural that they should ignore the break in the 
pedigree of the present Republic between the Day of 
the Sections and 1870, and even more natural that 
they should do their celebration with a certain display 
of ingratitude to some of their predecessors. The 
ingratitude which we observe in them is not shown 
towards the men of ‘89 or ’92, or any such date. 
They have been thanked effusively for much that they 
did not do, and quite sufficiently for what they did. 
No; the ingratitude is shown to the old Monarchy 
which organized the French Administration. This 
Administration it was which enabled the country to 
survive the anarchy of the Revolution, and has kept 
it together since. To construct this great machine 
was, after all, a greater thing to do than to inherit it. 
Our French friends might remember that fact, and 
temper their jubilations with a little humility—they 
might, that is to say, if human nature were not human 
nature. We shall expect them to acknowledge it 
when we find an American ready to confess that, for a 
people who had been trained to law and order under 
the English Monarchy, and supplied, by England, with 
a vast fertile continent free from dangerous enemies, 
wherein to live at their ease, it has not been a very 
heroic feat to get along for a hundred years or so 
in a condition of purely material prosperity, broken 
by only one great civil war. . 

Since we are not inclined to laud the French to any 
great extent because they allowed their Monarchy to 
become rotten, and fell into a state of bloodthirsty 
anarchy which carried them directly to the despotism 
of perhaps the meanest and most essentially brutal 
adventurer who ever came to the top in a time of con- 
fusion, we are the more obliged to our sweet enemy 
the Daily News for supplying us with a little text for 
another kind of discourse. “Its La Vendée,” says the 
Daily News of tne French Revolution, “and its clear- 
“ance of the Paris prisons, sickening as they were, 
“ still bore some trace of the milder manners of the 
“time. ‘They did not attain to the awful proportions of 
“ the St. Bartholomew, nor of the collective butcheries 
“which attended our futile attempts to establish Pro- 
“ testantism in the Sister Isle.” If we were French 
Republicans we should sincerely desire to be saved 


from such defenders as this. The excuse is a common 
one, but a very damaging one none the less. If those 
who use it will look more critically, they may per 

see as much for themselves. At the best it only 
amounts to saying that the people, in the act of get- 
ting rid of tyranny and superstition, did all those 
things which despots and bigots had done. It did 
them in a less degree, so the apologists say, because of a 
softening of manners which must have taken place under 
the rule of these same despots and bigots. To us, at least, 
this seems a very poor proof of the superior virtue of the 
people. As a matter of fact, the “ traces of the milder 
“* manners of the time” look rather faint on examina- 
tion. If it were true—which it is not—that more people 
were killed in the St. Bartholomew than in the Sep- 
tember Massacres, the Noyades, &c., we should still 
like to see in what way these modern transactions 
were milder than the old. As much ferocity can 
be shown in murdering ten as in murdering fifteen, 
and the Daily. News would be put to it to find any 
single incident of the St. Bartholomew which excels 
the slaughter of the Princesse p—E LaMBALLE in bestial 
savagery. The most damaging part of the Daily News’ 
apology is in its tail—to wit, in the remarkable plea 
for the revolutionists, that they do not ina few months 
of massacre quite reach the figure attained by the 
brutal Saxon in the course of three centuries of 
“ futile efforts to establish Protestantism in the Sister 
“ Isle.” Let us allow that there were “ collective 
“ butcheries” perpetrated for this purpose in the 
Sister Isle—what a set of colossal ruffians the French 
Revolutionists must have been when their apologists 
have to state in their favour that they did not, in 
the course of a few months, quite equal the brutal 
Saxon’s three centuries of steady industry ! 

The curious thing is that the persons who use this 
kind of argument never seem to see that they are in 
practice justifying coercion on all scales, from the 
Spanish Inquisition to Flogging FirzgEraLp. If the 
French Republic is to be forgiven its massacres, &c., 
because they were unfortunate incidents, if not neces- 
sary means, in a great work, why is such a coil 
kept up over the massacres of other people? We all 
believe we are right, and if faith justifies ROBESPIERRE, 
why not TorqueMaDa or Flogging FitzGEraLp? Then 
there is the awkward consideration that, if massacre 
answered with the French, it may answer with other 
people. If the brutal Saxon had done his “ collective 
‘ butcheries ” in one six months, instead of spreading 
them in little bits over centuries, it would appear that 
he might have “ established Protestantism.” 


— 


— 


JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 


Y ALILEO’S “ Medicean stars,” designated, since Kepler 
introduced the term, the satellites of Jupiter, were the 
first-fruits of telescopic discovery. Yet two of them were 
almost certainly known to the Chinese and Japanese long 
before the “ Tuscan artist ” heard of the Dutchman’s inven- 
tion; and Arago found by experiment that a telescope 
without magnifying power, and hence effective only in strip- 
ping bright images of some of the false light surrounding 
them to ordinary unaided vision, showed these small objects 
quite easily. Some eyes, indeed, are so happily constituted 
by nature as to need no such remedy. Wrangel tells of 
a Siberian hunter who, having evidently watched a satellite- 
eclipse, exclaimed, pointing to Jupiter, “I have just seen 
that big star swallow a little one and vomit it again!” 
Then there was Schin, the tailor of Breslau, who, put 
through his facings pretty strictly by the astronomer Bogus- 
lawski in 1820, could admittedly discern the first and third 
Jovian moons when suitably situated. This exceptional 
power, which had been the chief distinction of his life (for 
we are uninformed as to the cut of his coats), left him, 
however, to his deep concern, several years before his 
death in 1837. Nor have there been wanting pretenders 
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to its possession, two sisters having been detected at 
Hamburg in this curious species of imposture by their in- 
variable adherence to the inverted configurations given 
in the Ephemerides for the convenience of telescopic 
observers. Mr. Denning is one of the few living astronomers 
who can boast a genuine performance of the kind, although 
several of Jupiter's attendants were visible, with remarkable 
distinctness, to ordinary spectators, in twilight on April 21, 
1859, immediately before the kindling of a crimson aurora. 
This is not the only instance of improvement in seeing 
facilities through auroral influences. 

Jupiter's moons would be easy objects to the naked - 
if Jupiter himself, with his glaring disc, were out of the 
way. All except No. IV. (erewhile called Calypso), which, 
even then, would task the best eyesight, unless it happened 
to be in one of its phases of conspicuousness; for it 
shines with a far from equable lustre. Now, when we 
remember that these bodies are visible merely by reflecting 
sunlight, and that sunlight reaches them enfeebled to one- 
twenty-seventh of the intensity with which it strikes the 
earth ; moreover, that the return-journey to ourselves of 
this attenuated, intercepted radiance amounts at an average 
opposition to nearly four hundred millions of miles, we can 
at once infer their considerable dimensions. The smallest 
of them, Europa, the second in distance from Jupiter, is, 
in fact, just the size of our moon. It is 2,100 miles in 
diameter; while the largest (No. III., alias Ganymede) 
measures 3,500 miles. All, however, must be much less 
dense than the moon. Nos. I. and IV. are believed to be 
as bulky, relative to mass, as the huge globe of Jupiter, the 
mean specific gravity of which is only one and a quarter 
that of water; and Nos. II. and III. do not seem to be 
greatly more condensed. None of them, accordingly, can 
resemble in physical constitution our decrepit celestial com- 
panion ; they are likely to be at an earlier stage of exist- 
ence, with a more promising future before them. The 
analogy that they unexpectedly present is rather to their 
great primary, whose organization is admitedly rudimen- 
tary. Vogel derived from them spectroscopic signs of their 
possession of atmospheres similar to that of Jupiter; their 
surfaces are diversified, like his, with dusky markings, and 
they probably fluctuate in aspect still more widely than he 
does. Indeed, they do not always appear even of the same 
size or shape; and their variations in brightness—due, pre- 
sumably, to atmospheric processes—are instructively illus- 
trated by the phenomena of their transits. 

The Jovian system presents observers with a most ani- 
mated scene. Occurrences of interest are continually going 
forward within its precincts. There are eclipses by the 
vast shadow-cone of Jupiter, which the three inner satellites 
are compelled to plunge through at each revolution ; there 
are occultations behind the actual body ofthe planet ; there 
are transits across his disc, during which the projected body 
is commonly dogged by its ink-black shadow. The eclipses, 
by their alternate retardations and accelerations, as the 
earth retreated from and approached the scene of their 
occurrence, furnished Olaus Roemer, in 1675, with the first 

roof of the finite velocity of light, and the “equation of 
ight,” thus determined, served, until recently, as the only 
measure of that velocity. Further, the total disappearance 
of eclipsed satellites shows conclusively that they borrow all 
their brightness from the sun, and are indebted for none of 
it to their immediate superior. Jupiter is then a dark 
i although he may be a powerful source of obscure 
eat. 

The transits of his satellites are still better worth watch- 
ing—at least from the physical point of view—than their 
eclipses. The effects attending some of them have all the 
charm of surprise, since their production depends upon no 
readily assignable principle. Normally, the transiting 
object shows bright at ingress and but vanishes 
during its progress over the central portions of the belted 
dise behind it. These, indeed, are many times more brilliant 
than the encompassing margins ; so that the fading out and 
re-emergence of the contrast-effect is quite intelligible. 
What is astonishing is the implied equality, as regards 
reflective power, between the more lustrous sections of 
Jupiter's surface and the comparatively minute surfaces of 
his moons. Taken as a whole, the great planet reflects 
sixty-two per cent. of the light impinging upon it; white 
paper reflects seventy per cent.; it is, then, an under- 
statement to say that the blank parts of the diversified 
Jovian dise are as brilliant as white paper. And this is 
nothing extraordinary, if, as is they re- 


geome: the shining of an impervious envelope of clouds. 
t could not, indeed, have been anticipated that secondary 
bodies should prove to be similarly endowed; yet the dis- 
appearance of Jupiter’s satellites, when thrown upon the 
dazzling screen of his surface, goes a long way towards 
proving that they, too, owe their vividness to their cloud- 
coverings. 

They do not, however, always disappear. The third and 
fourth satellites especially have often, from their jetty aspect 
in mid-transit, been mistaken for their own shadows. So 
long ago as September 2, 1665, Domenico Cassini observed 
one of these “black transits,” which until lately were re- 
garded as events of extreme rarity. Since they have been 
attentively looked for, however, they are found to present 
themselves pretty freely, though with the utmost irregu- 
larity. They seem to be entirely capricious in their occur- 
rence. And for this reason, if for no other, the attempt to 
explain the varied phenomena of transits on a bare prin- 
ciple of contrast can scarcely be deemed successful. For, 
if the guality of a transit depended merely upon the duski- 
ness or brilliancy of the part of the dise traversed, it could 
be determined beforehand. Observers would be prepared 
for the peculiar appearances, which, nevertheless, always 
take them by surprise. 

Besides, the satellites themselves display significant 
peculiarities. They are very far from presenting the stereo- 
typed immobility of the “ wan face” with which our moon 
“climbs the sky.” Galileo was struck from the outset with 
the inconstancy of their light. Herschel attributed their 
obscurations to the spotted condition of their globes, which, 
indeed, have often appeared deformed from the unreflective 
nature of large sections of their surfaces. But it is im- 
 amemagey that these markings are permanent, like the dim 

unar “ maria,” or the grey-green seas of Mars. They are 

rather, it must be supposed, of atmospheric origin, like the 
belts and spots of Jupiter himself. Effects in transit must 
then depend mainly upon the state of the visible surface of 
the projected body. 

Careful and continuous observations of the third 
satellite by Messrs. Schaeberle and Campbell with the Lick 
thirty-six inch refractor, leave little or no doubt that its 
surface—reduced by distance though it be, to the apparent 
size of a glove-button nearly half a mile away—is diversified 
with approximately parallel, streaky shadings, fading off 
towards each limb in a manner suggestive of atmospheric 
action. Rotation on an axis perpendicular to the line of 
the markings could be inferred, and there were strong 
indications that it was executed, as Herschel had supposed, 
in an identical period with that of the satellite’s revolution 
round Jupiter—that is, in seven days and four hours. 

The first satellite certainly conforms to this rule, obeyed 
wherever tidal friction is strong enough to enforce it. In 
September 1890, during one of its dark transits, Professor 
Barnard of Lick saw No. 1 (Io) apparently double, as 
the effect, it would seem, of a bright belt cutting in two, 
so to speak, an egg-shaped body. He made, at any rate, 
quite sure of its elongation, August 8, 1891; a fact 
promptly confirmed by Messrs. Schaeberle and Campbell: 
‘They further ascertained that the longer axis of the oval 
points towards Jupiter’s centre, as theory requires that it 
should. The elongation, indeed, represents neither more 
nor less than a permanent tidal wave, by the frictional 
power of which the rotation of the satellite relative to its 

rimary was, ages ago, brought to a standstill. The proba- 
bility is great that the same law of isochronous rotation and 
revolution governs the movements of the second and fourth, 
as well as of the first and third satellites. 


The surmised habitability of the Jovian moons is thus 
rendered highly problematical. Their primary, it has often 
been suggested, might be efficient enough as a heat-source 
to make up for the scantiness of sun-given warmth, and so 
to promote the flourishing of a fauna and flora on each of 
these subordinate worlds. But if, in consequence of their 
mode of rotation, this genial influence be poured upon one 
hemisphere only, it can be of little or no use for the pur- 
pose in question. Besides, it is far from certain that any 
one of the satellites is sufficiently advanced in solidification 
to be the seat of even the lowliest forms of life. Their small 
mean density, their fluctuations of aspect, their high reflec- 
tive power, and the indications of cloud-markings on their 
surfaces, hint rather at a chaotic stage of existence, not far 
removed from that ascribed to their imposing primary. 
This intimation is one of the most curious and unexpected 
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results of their scrutiny with the great telescopes of modern 
times. 

One other has now to be recorded. Jupiter shines just 
now with remarkable brilliancy. In the absence of the 
moon, he completely dominates the nocturnal sky. He is 
visible in strong twilight before he has cleared the mists of 
the eastern horizon. The perspective effects of the earth’s 
motion keep him lingering in the northern sign of Pisces, 
so that he attains a fine altitude. Moreover, at his approach- 
ing opposition, or midnight culmination, on October 12, 
his distance from the earth, though not small—367 millions 
of miles—will be very nearly the least possible. All 
which advantages, diligently reckoned up and calculated, 
have caused the opposition of 1892 to be anticipated asa 
harvest-time for students of the ‘“‘ Mundus Jovialis.” Yet 
the first sheaf gathered, early in September, was certainly 
of a nature to create surprise. 

Jupiter and his four moons form a system so complete in 
itself, so symmetrical, and bound together by such peculiar 
dynamical relations, that the presence of an extra member 
seems positively intrusive. It has, nevertheless, been cer- 
tified by Professor Barnard, whose skill and acuteness as 
an observer, to say nothing of the unequalled qualities of 
the instrument at his disposal, leave no reasonable doubt as 
to the genuineness of the discovery. It was so difficult to 
make, that one cannot wonder that it has been so long 
postponed. The fifth moon appears as a very minute 
point of light, of the thirteenth stellar magnitude, cir- 
culating in seventeen and a half hours quite close 
to the big body of Jupiter. Its distance from his 
centre of 112,000 miles leaves an interval of only 26,000 
to his surface, and the new satellite must accordingly 
spend most of its time either on or behind the splendid 
disc, from under cover of which it peeps out for a brief 
space once in about nine hours. The disparity of seven 
magnitudes between it and its next neighbour, Io, 
means that it sends us six to seven hundred times less 
light. Its reflecting surface, accordingly, if equally bril- 
liant, must be smaller in the same proportion, which would 
give it a diameter one twenty-fifth of that of the larger 
body, or of about one hundred miles. If, however, as seems 
probable, its surface be more absorptive of light than the 
changing cloud-envelopes of the larger satellites, then this 
estimate of its dimensions should be proportionately aug- 
mented. At any rate, it is an insignificant body—a mere 
grain of dust beside a majestic cannon-ball. And its in- 
significance suggests that it may not be solitary. It may 
have hundreds of companions defying, by their smallness, 
the possibility of detection. Conceivably, it may be nothing 
more than a specimen of the pulverulent materials of an 
abortive full-sized satellite. Its presence and situation, 
however they may be interpreted, are of unmistakable 
significance as regards the genesis of systems, and afford 
one more instance of that growth in the visible complexity 
of their structure which steadily accompanies the progress 
of research. 


MUSICAL EXHIBITION. 


Ns idea of the Musical Exhibition now being held at 
the Westminster Aquarium is excellent. There is a 
small but representative loan collection of antique instru- 
ments—a collection by modern makers for sale—showing 
what forms now survive, and musical performances for test- 
ing their value. Moreover, there is a very good Catalogue, 
with lucid explanations of various technicalities, written by 
Mr. Du Platt, the energetic organizer of the Exhibition. If 
there is any fault to be found with the Catalogue, it is that 
Mr. Du Platt scarcely makes enough of the rarity and in- 
terest of some of the instruments he has brought together. 
Theoretically, you can examine the whole pedigree of such 
well-known instruments as the pianoforte, from its remote 
ancestor the clavichord to the latest “Erard,” with the 
collateral line of spinets and harpsichords. You can hear 
each member of the family efficiently performed upon, 
and, finally, you can purchase the newest development 
on the spot. At least this is the theory of the Exhi- 
bition, and the actual result is also praiseworthy. We 
cannot help regretting, however, the scene chosen. Not 
that we would express anything but sympathy with the 
Directors of the Aquarium, who have done so much to 
vindicate common decency of feeling against the licentious 


tyranny of Moralitarianism. But, asa matter of fact, the 
Musical Exhibition is a little out of place here. It annoys 
the amateur, when he is permitted to try the tone of a 
harpsichord, to be startled by a nice little boy down in the 
hall firing off caps at something. When you are just making 
the discovery that the spirit of the wind in the spruce-trees 
has actually been imprisoned in a little peg, and has become 
the “soul of the violin,” you are vexed with the vocal dog 
on the great stage for trying to emulate Miss Lottie Collins 
in her popular song. Warnings to beware of the conger- 
eel, and not to go too near the bear, are not prepara- 
tions for discriminating between spinets and clavichords, 
and instruments with one reed and those with two. How- 
ever, these circumstances do not, and should not, detraet 
from the merits of the Exhibition itself. On the floor of 
the hall are what are called the “trade exhibits.” Among 
these, two cases of Indian musical instruments are attrac- 
tive. If we could hear the sounds that these brilliant 
colours and quaint shapes accompany, it would be delightful. 
The cry of the peacock-shaped bin-sittar ought to be 
peculiarly entrancing. 

The loan exhibition is arranged scientifically, if not 
very attractively, in the gallery. First come the wind 
instruments. The old English flute-a-bec, or recorder, 
of about 1690, is excellently preserved. There is a pipe, 
with its accompanying tabor, of the same century, re- 
minding us that there are people still alive who can 
almost remember their general use, and yet they are 
now very rare. Among the double reeds is that terror 
to sensitive ears, the bassoon. The Catalogue relates 
that Henry VIII. had six of these implements in his 
private band; if this is so, it is not surprising that his 
matrimonial relations proved inharmonious. The single 
reed produces the scarcely less irritating clarinet, which, 
under the synonym of the shawm and in concert with the 
trumpet, was pleasing to the Psalmist. Amid a group of 
horns and trumpets hang three bugles, made respectively 
of paper, plaster of Paris, and gutta-percha. These are 
experiments tending to prove how much less the tone of 
such instruments is affected by their material than by their 
form. Among the cornets is a thing called a serpent, a 
black, gigantic distortion full of keys, suggesting to the 
eye the interior convulsions of some victim who has 
succumbed to its sound. Next come the instruments of 
percussion, with the exception of certain Indian examples, 
less interestingly represented. The stringed instruments 
include a very fine example of the “Viol of Love” of 
the seventeenth century. This form of viola is generally 
allowed to have been invented in England. Its peculiarity 
consists in its possessing sympathetic strings. These are 
not touched by the player like the ordinary or melody 
strings, but, stretched beneath them, echo their vibrations 
in unison. The sound is described as iarly beautiful ; 
but the execution is excessively difficult, and performers 
upon the instrument are rare. An Italian guitar of the 
early seventeenth century is remarkable for the beauty 
of its workmanship, being elaborately inlaid with ivory and 
mother of pearl.. It is impossible not to notice a single 
stringed instrument of eccentric form called a Japanese 
violin. The head of a serpent, the elongated paws of a 
quadruped, and the shell of a real tortoise are joined together 
without any attempt at unity of design. The workmanship 
is admirably neat, but the uncouthness of form is a proof 
that its Japaneseness is of the genuine English stamp. A 
most exquisitely finished Italian spinet of the sixteenth 
century also deserves attention for the beauty of its case ; 
but, as it is wisely placed under glass, it is impossible to 
guess at its tone. The so-called spinet of Josef Klein is 
apparently not a spinet, but a piano, as is shown by the 
little hammers which cause the strings to vibrate. These 
hammers can also be seen in a clavichord of full and very 
pleasing tone. It is greatly to be regretted that harp- 
sichords are no longer made, or are made only at very great 
cost. The instrument here exhibited is an antique one in 
very good order; its tone is very sweet and penetrating. 
The Indian collection contains two of the most interesting 
specimens in the whole exhibition. Both are xylophones. 
The smaller, a Burmese instrument, consists of a cradle- 
shaped box about two feet long, in which the wooden notes 
are slung in a wide sweep. The tone is very pleasant, and 
without the least suggestion of wood in it. The larger in- 
strument is South American, and is supposed to date back 


to the sixteenth century. It is of the kind used formerly by 
the Incas of Peru in religious ceremonies. It consists of a 
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long row of strips of wood, hung almost level over the 
mouths of an equal number of large cane pipes, the lower 
mouths of which are covered with parchment. The whole 
swings as it is played. Although some of the notes are 
dumb, and none of them probably give their full sound, 
the music still to be extracted from them suggests rippling 
waves of melody, rising and falling with varied cadences, 
which may have delighted the Peruvians before the 
Spaniards came. It bears the euphonious name of 
imba. 

On the great stage in the hall a player upon the con- 
certina elicits amazingly refined and pathetic tones from:a 
very good example of that distressing instrument. Paganini 
Redivivus is another attraction. He has a little dis- 
appointed his friends. He seemed at one time to possess 
talent as a serious violinist, but, perhaps, he believes too 
strongly in the xsthetic superiority of buffoonery, and now 
commits high treason against the dignity of the violin. The 
64-hands piano, presumably performed upon by that early 
County Councillor Briareus, proves attractive to the 
devotees of performing monsters, but does it not suggest an 
embarras de richesses ? 


THE STORAGE OF THE NILE FLOOD. 


a i= question of the irrigation of Lower Egypt is now, 
owing to the high Nile, attracting increasing attention. 
Under these circumstances it can hardly fail to interest our 
readers to have recalled to their minds the theory connected 
with the name of Mr. Cope Whitehouse as to the locality 
of Lake Meris. Briefly, this was described by Herodotus, 
who wrote, moreover, of what he had himself seen, as a 
lake not far from Memphis (Caire), some 450 miles in 
circumference, and fifty fathoms deep, full of fish of twenty- 
two species, used as a receptacle for the surplus waters 
of the Nile in flood, whence, when the Nile was low, 
sufficient water could be drawn to raise the river level 
again to the height required for the continued supply of 
Lower Egypt. Of this marvel of human ingenuity and in- 
dustry Herodotus could find no words adequate to express 
his admiration, excelling, as it did, in his opinion, the Laby- 
rinth, which again excelled all the Pyramids together, though 
any one of these was a match for the greatest works of 
Greece. Diodorus Siculus described the lake in almost 
similar terms, and Strabo, Pliny, and Mutianus all testified 
to its existence, while the Ptolemaic map gives a representa- 
tion of it, not, indeed, indicating such enormous dimensions, 
but still indicating a vast body of water to the south and 
west of the Fayoum. Careful collation of all the old ac- 
counts enabled Mr. Whitehouse, as he thought, to fix the 
latitude and longitude of this abyss before he ever set foot 
in Egypt, and whether or not what he found was the site of 
the ancient Lake Meris, this much is incontestable—namely, 
that he found a vast depression in the hills towards the 
Libyan desert, the depth and extent of which had never 
been suspected even by those who had tracked across it. 
This depression is known as the Wady Raiyan, and lies to 
the south and west of the modern province known as the 
Fayoum, from which it is separated by a narrow ridge. 
Herodotusdescribed Lake Meeris as having its greatest length 
from north to south. This would be true of either the Fayoum 
or the Wady Raiyan separately (this latter having a singular 
prong of great length, called the Wady Muellah, stretching 
away towards the south-east), and it would be equally true 


if, as is probable from the dimensions given, the lake covered . 


both the Fayoum and Wady Raiyan together. If the 
entrance from the Nile Valley at El] Lahun is not altogether 
artificial, the whole double basin was probably originally a 
great natural backwater for the water of the Nile in high 
flood. Mr. Whitehouse considers that the Fayoum was in 
great measure reclaimed when the Bahr Jusuf was made 
and dams erected at El Lahun, presumably between 
B.C. 1500 and 1800, and certainly not later than the Hyksos 
period ; and in the name Bahr Jusuf, or Canal of Joseph, 
and the persistent Mahommedan tradition that the canal 
was made by the patriarch Joseph, he sees evidence that 
these great reclamation works were carried on during 
Joseph's premiership, and very likely in the main by the 
Israelites. There can be little doubt that Goshen, where 
they dwelt, was this district. It would be nothing strange 
if Herodotus, a thousand years later, saw the Fayoum as 
again a sheet of water, though no longer a useless one, but 


used as a reservoir, with regulating gates and canals. It 
might have been flooded again as the result of neglect, of 
accident, or of design ; this last either from the inhabitants 
of Upper Egypt desiring to relieve their lands of inundation 
water, or, as was proposed to Mehemet Ali in recent times, 
as a deliberate sacrifice of the Fayoum for the benefit of 
Egypt generally. Be this as it may, the Fayoum, if it ever 
had been re-flooded, must have been again reclaimed six 
hundred years later, and consequently the Ptolemaic map 
represents the Lacus Meridis as a piece of water in shape 
and size corresponding in a most singular manner to the 

resent Raiyan basin. The so-called identifications of Lake 

ceris by the Prussian Jomard and the Frenchman Linant 
de Bellefonds need only be mentioned to be dismissed. 
The former thought he saw it in the Birket-el-Qerun, 
a lake at the north-west corner of the Fayoum, formed 
by the surplus irrigation water of the Fayoum draining 
down to it, whence the water could by no possibility be 
returned to the Nile Valley, and being (see Sir G. Wilkin- 
son) under 30 miles long, only about 7 miles wide in its 
widest part, and with a maximum depth of about 28 feet, 
while the latter saw it in a shallow tank between E] Lahun 
and Medinet; if indeed, the dykes, which he traced and 
considered the walls of the reservoir, were not rather walls 
for keeping out the water from a newly reclaimed or 
threatened district. But neither of these bodies of water 
could have been used for the grand utilitarian purposes to 
which, according to the unanimous testimony of the ancient 
writers, Lake Meris was put, and neither could bear the 
faintest resemblance to the vast lake, 450 miles round and 
300 feet deep, which Strabo described as, in size and colour, 
like the sea itself. 

After all, however, the practical question at the present 
day is whether the Raiyan basin can be utilized in the 
manner in which Lake Meris, wherever and whatever it 
was, was undoubtedly utilized. It is known from history 
that most of the Delta was at one time cultivated. This 
can only have been through its being possible to control the 
Nile, by being able to divert a dangerous head of flood 
water, and to serve it out in, as wanted, during low 
Nile, to districts which the flood would have devastated. 
It is possible that the former is the more valuable power, 
for famines have more often arisen in Egypt from an excess 
than from a deficiency of water. The changes of level 
which seem to be gradually taking place to the elevation of 
the Red Sea bed near Suez, and the depression of the 
Mediterranean shore, may possibly make the details of 
necessary works in the Delta more difficult than they were 
in ancient days, but the general problem remains now as in 
the days of the Pharaohs. Now, lying ready to our hand, 
we have in the Wady Raiyan an enormous uninhabited 
sandhole, the bottom of which is more than 100 feet below 
the sea-level, bounded by steep cliffs rising to from 100 to 
300 feet above sea-level, and having (to quote from a report 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Western, R.E.) at 25 metres above 
that level an area of about 924,000,000 metres and a content 
of 28,965,000,000 cubic metres, and at 30 metres an area of 
about 1,001,000,000 metres (over 240,000 acres) with a con- 
tent of about 33,777,000,000 cubic metres ; a figure too vast 
to convey much impression to the mind, and still more stag- 
gering if expressed in English gallons, of which 220 go to 
the cubic ‘metre. It is estimated that the increased irriga- 
tion of lower Egypt requires that 10,000,000 cubic metres 
of water should be given back daily to the Nile during 100 
days of low Nile, and Colonel Western’s Report (in fact, 
founded on reports by Colonel Ardagh, R.E., Major Conyers 
Surtees, of the Coldstream Guards, Captain Brown, R.E., 
and other experts detailed expressly for the investigation) 
seems conclusive that, as regards levels and volume, this 
can be effected by the utilization of the Raiyan depression. 
It also appears that this can be filled to the required 
height without any danger to the Fayoum, on the erection 
of banks across two small passes which, at a level of 26 
metres, connect the Fayoum and Raiyan basins. As the 
Raiyan would not be filled beyond jo metres, these 
banks, of only 3 to 4 metres in height, present no difli- 
culty or danger. 

Probably few of our readers realize what is meant to 
Egypt by carrying out such a scheme as this. According 
to the official report the area cultivated in Lower Egypt is 
2,500,000 feddans (a feddan may be taken as equal to an 
acre), and the area cultivable or reclaimable if floods could 
be averted and a steady supply of water could be ensured 
is 2,300,000 feddans, Inferior land is subject to a tax of 
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ros, a feddan, and good land to one of 30s. a feddan. 
Therefore, bringing 2,300,000 feddansinto permanent cultiva- 
tion means an 1 revenue of over 1,000,000/. sterling 
at the lowest estimate, while thecost of the far from difficult 
works necessary is variously estimated at from 800,000l. 
to 1,600,000/.—a mere nothing, if we regard only the net 
increase of revenue which might be anticipated. But if we 
take also into account the benefits resulting from the im- 
provement in the conditions of life on what would be the 
shores of this new freshwater sea, from the saving of the 
heavy cost annually incurred in taking precautions against 
an excessive Nile, from increased feeling of security, and 
from the benefit to the health not only of Cairo, but of the 
Delta, where swamps would be replaced by fertile fields, the 
total value of having some such reservoir can hardly be 
appraised. Of course the clear, blue water issuing from the 
Raiyan basin would not have all the fertilizing properties 
of the red water of the flood Nile, but it would have the 
same properties as rainwater ; and a lowering of the death- 
rate in Cairo and the villages below it would immediately 
attend the delivery of pure water instead of, or in dilution 
of, the putrid liquid with which they at present have too 
generally to put up during low Nile. It is much to be re- 
gretted that England has been so dilatory in taking this 
matter up. A boon, such as this, conferred on Egypt would 
compensate her for the wrongs which she has had tosufferat the 
hands of one Power after another for ages past, and should 
secure to the Power which conferred it an admitted right to 
continue its beneficent control. Other schemes have been 
suggested ; but all, we believe, involve the erection of dams 
somewhere or other across the Nile, at points high up on 
its course. One scheme, advocated by Mr. Willcocks (any 
scheme emanating from whom deserves respectful conside- 
ration), involves the submergence for several months in the 
year of the celebrated and magnificent ruins of the temple 
of Phile. He thinks that the water would be clear and 
still, and so damage nothing but the paint; but it is 
evident that the water would be clear, not when the Nile 
first rose, but after it had stood and deposited its burden of 
mud, and each reappearance of the ruins would show them 
coated with a goodly deposit of slime. Then he urges that, 
if so, the ruins might be sold piecemeal to European 
museums, and the proceeds applied in part payment of 
the cost of making the reservoir. We are sure that all 
of our readers who have seen, or even read of, these 
ruins will cordially agree with Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff 
and Colonel Ross in their opposition to any such scheme. 
But there seem to be grave objections to all the schemes 
which depend upon the erection of dams across the higher 
and narrower parts of the Nile valley. It would be easy 
enough to dam back sufficient water to supply the daily 
10,000,000 cubic metres required to supplement low Nile ; 
but this is a very small portion of the flood-water which 
has to be guarded against, and which may be guided 
into safety, but certainly could not be dammed back 
with safety. Any reservoir so created means the ex- 
propriation of the population now living on the site, and 
there would always be the terrible danger of the dam or 
to use the technical term—giving way or being in- 
tentionally destroyed by enemies of the country. Hardly a 
year passes without the record of some appalling disaster from 
the bursting of a reservoir; but these would be insignificant 
compared with the ruin which the bursting of such a Nile 
reservoir would entail. The rush of this solid wall of water 
down the narrow Nile valley would probably mean the 
annihilation of all the population and of every human work 
between the reservoir and the head of the Delta. The 
arguments for and against the various schemes will, how- 
ever, be thoroughly weighed by the members of the Com- 
mission. We do not commit ourselves to an approval, 
which can only be accorded by experts, of Mr. White- 
house’s scheme as against all others, and, if we have dwelt 
most on that one, it is simply from the singular historical 
and antiquarian interest connected with it, and from the 
fascination of an idea at once so simple and so grand. 


THE THEATRES. 


HE theatrical season which ended in the summer was 
remarkable for the extreme badness of the pieces 
which were produced. So large a proportion of richly 
time ; and it 


deserved failures had not been seen for a 


. Violet Malvern is neither a very good 


— 
was with a sorry specimen of a play that the new season 
began a few evenings since, at the Haymarket. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that The Queen of Manoa, as Messrs. Haddon 
Chambers and Outram Tristram call their composition, can 
awake in any rational being other sensations than those of 
weariness and perplexity. The motive of the authors is 
obvious. They wanted to represent their central person- 
age as a woman of irresistible fascination, and this is well 
enough so far as it goes. To the complaint that Lady 
woman nor a very 
bad one, it might be answered that therein she is true to 
life, for the best people have their weaknesses and the worst 
their redeeming points ; but to be truthful is by no means 
necessarily to be dramatic—and, in fact, Lady Violet is not 
dramatic, or interesting, or comprehensible. She flirts with 
an impulsive young man of indistinct nationality, Armand 
Sevarro by name, he having, within a few days before he met 
her, engaged himself to marry a girl who proves to be her 
cousin. Lady Violet, having encouraged his advances for a 
time, begins to discourage them, and he jumps into the 
Thames, and is, we are given to hope, effectually drowned. 
The chief complaint to be urged against the play is that 
there is no one in it for whose fate the spectator can bring 
himself to care two straws. Mr. Waller, the Sevarro, is a 
very heavy, saturnine sort of lover, but we cannot believe 
that any player could make the part other than disagree- 
able. Mrs. Langtry, her head weighted with diamonds 
such as ladies are not accustomed to wear at their own 
quiet receptions, does not succeed in clearly defining the 
various emotions by which, we presume, Lady Violet is 
supposed to be swayed. The dialogue is devoid of merit, 
and the subordinate characters are commonplace. Mr. 
Cyril Maude can make nothing of Baron Finot, a witless 
old diplomatist, who is represented as Sevarro’s chief friend. 
To tattle as the Baron does is absolutely the Jast thing that 
is to be expected of such a personage. The whole piece is, 
however, of such a quality, that detailed criticism would be 
waste of time. 

The other new play is The Prodigal Daughter at Drury 
Lane. In plot and characterization it is even below the 
level of its recent predecessors at this house. Old materials 
are so clumsily thrust together that an average Adelphi 
drama seems by comparison an example of neat workman- 
ship. But there is a scene representing the Grand National 
Steeplechase at Liverpool, and it is no doubt carried out as 
well as circumstances permit. That this kind of thing has 
no relationship to dramatic art is too obvious to need pro- 
test. The race is not in the least exciting, because spec- 
tators know what will inevitably happen. The issue, as the 
reports of such contests are apt to run, is never in doubt. 
A number of screws headed by the once-famous Voluptuary 
—who deserves a better fate—canter through a hurdle and 
over a little ditch, containing, as the audience is delighted 
to find, real water. Sir Augustus Harris is fortunate in 
being able to arouse the enthusiasm of his patrons by such a 
spectacle, but he does so, and his purpose is therefore achieved. 
When the real thing is so plentifully provided at a dozen race- 
courses within easy reach of London it will seem strange 
to some observers that the sham thing should occasion de- 
light. The abilities of a fair company are, for the most 
part, but poorly employed. Mr. Henry Neville has rarely 
been called upon to fill so wretched a part as that of the 
prodigal daughter's father, and he acts as if he felt the 
difficulty of the task. Mr. Fernandez is equally ill suited as 
a conventional villain. Mr. Leonard Boyne is better em- 
ployed as the hero, in spite of a curiously hesitating method 
of speech. The talent of Miss Fanny Brough, who pos- 
sesses genuine humour, is wasted on a preposterous carica- 
ture of a Quakeress who marries a sporting nobleman, the 
latter part being played, perhaps as’ well as the authors 
have rendered possible, by Mr. Nicholls. Acting, however, 
is entirely subordinate to spectacle, and the success is made 
by the speechless actors on four legs. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


LTHOUGH the run upon the Birkbeck Bank happily 
came to an end in the middle of last week, and the 
credit of the bank has been improved by the strength it 
showed, the withdrawal of deposits from the Building 
Societies has not been stopped as was hoped; on the con- 
trary, a couple more of Societies have been obliged 
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to close their doors, andthe general impression is that others 
will likewise have to suspend. On the other hand, one insti- 
tution which had failed has resumed business. The scare 
is, no doubt, chiefly due to the failure of Barker & Co. and 
the London and General Bank, with two Building Societies 
connected with the latter; but it is to be recollected that 
for fully twelve months there has been a run going on upon 
Building and similar Societies in Australasia, and that very 
many of those institutions failed. The Australasian expe- 
rience was not lost upon depositors here at home, and when 
the first sign of weakness was shown a scare took place. 
Unfortunately, it is only too true that several of the Build- 
ing Societies are grossly mismanaged. That the majority 
of them are sound, and are doing a good work in stimulating 
thrift amongst the humbler classes, can safely be said ; but 
the proportion of unsound Societies is entirely too large. 
For many years the Registrar of Friendly Societies has 
been calling attention to this fact, and to the imperfec- 
tions of the law; but his reports have not had much 
result in fresh legislation. Yet it would not take much 
time to make amendments that would give a reasonable 
amount of protection to all connected with the Societies. 
The first thing required is undoubtedly that power should 
be given to the Registrar of Friendly Societies to in- 
sist upon full reports being made to him every year. 
The reports ought to be uniform, on a plan laid down 
in the Act of Parliament itself, and they should be sent in 
to the Registrar within a reasonable time of a specified date. 
Furthermore, the reports should be made up for the same 
date in every case. If that were done, it would be possible 
to institute ee. At present Societies send in re- 
turns or fail to do so according to their pleasure. The same 
terms are used in entirely different senses by different 
Societies, and the reports are made up at such varying 
dates that it is practically impossible to make any instruc- 
tive comparison. But, if the amendment of the law here 
suggested were made, information would be afforded which 
‘would enable any one who chose to take the trouble to 
ascertain whether a given Society was solvent or not. It 
‘is evident that the proportion borne by the working ex- 
jn to the funds at the disposal of a Society very largely 
etermine whether it works at a profit or not. If, there- 
fore, the Registrar were required to report to Parliament on 
‘the returns made to him, and were to set out that pro- 
portion, any one who consulted his report would see at, 
a glance the position of a given Society. It is quite true, 
of course, that the proportion of working expenses to funds 
is not the only material condition ; but it is a very important 
one, and if directors and managers were punishable if they 
made false returns, and if the Re i had power to in- 
sist upon an adequate audit, then there would be no doubt 
as to the correctness of the figures. At present there is an 
extraordinary divergence between the rates at which the 
several Societies work. Sometimes the proportion borne by 
the working expenses to the capital and deposits added 
together is only about 28. 7d. per cent., while at other times 
it exceeds 2/. per cent. Now, if a Society allows three or 
‘four per cent. upon its deposits, and spends 2 per cent. or 
over in management, it is clear that it must employ the 
‘whole of its funds at nearly 6 per cent. before it can cover 
expenses. The classes connected with Building Societies 
are not qualified to understand complicated accounts—not 
seldom, we fear, made purposely complex to confuse the un- 
instructed. A report by a competent Government official 
based upon returns properly made out and properly audited 
would guide the ignorant and enable them to make a safe 
selection between the Societies. Those which work at too 
high a rate would be avoided, and those which are econo- 
mically administered would attract customers. There are 
many other amendments which would be highly desirable, 
but it would be difficult, no doubt, to carry a complete re- 
form of the law through Parliament. It would, perhaps, 
therefore, be better to propose only a very short Act simply 
requiring full returns adequately audited, with power to the 
istrar to make special inquiries if he thought necessary, 

and with a penalty upon false returns. 

Bankers and bill-brokers are striving to raise the value 
of money, but without much success as yet, the rate of dis- 
count in the open market being quoted from 1 to 14 per 
cent. for three months bank bills, and it being as difficult 
as ever to lend for short periods. In spite, however, of the 
sluggishness of the market, there are very good reasons for 
the efforts made by bankers. The distrust which has pre- 
vailed amongst the wealthier classes for the past two years 


has now extended even to the working classes. The demand 
for gold for the Continent is increasing in open market, and 
the shipments of the metal from New York are falling off. 
The Continental demand is not yet strong enough to take 
gold from the Bank of England ; but it is very actively 
buying up what is offered in the outside market. Very 
soon now the Austro-Hungarian gold loan is expected, 
which will greatly increase the demand ; and, if the French 
Government resolves upon attempting the voluntary con- 
version of the Four and a Half per Cents, as is generally 
anticipated, that may also lead to an increased demand for 
the metal. Lastly, if the silver crisis becomes more acute, 
it will be very desirable for all banks to be prepared for all 
contingencies, 

The silver market remains very quiet, the price fluctuat- 
ing about 384d. per oz., but rather tending downwards for 
the past few days. As long, however, as large sales are not 
forced there is not likely to be a heavy fall; but anything 
that may compel considerable sales will send down the 
price rapidly. 

Members of the Stock Exchange and professional ope- 
rators profess to be more hopeful than for a considerable 
time past respecting the immediate future, but the impar- 
tial observer can find little ground for the more sanguine 
view taken. While distrust continues, it is hardly possible 
that business can become active ; and, for the reasons pointed 
out above, it would be very unwise on the part of bankers 
to lend largely to speculators just now. At home trade 
is depressed, and the Building Society scare is likely to have 
a bad effect upon it in the immediate future. In the 
Far East the fluctuations in silver, and the impossibility to 
foresee what may happen, have disorganized business. The 
crisis in Australasia is not yet at an end. In South America, 
though there is some temporary improvement in Brazil, 
Uruguay is in such difficulties that the Government is once 
more trying to borrow; and in the Argentine Republic a 
number of officers have been arrested on the charge of par- 
ticipating in an alleged plot. Even in the United States 
there is uncertainty and uneasiness. Two fine harvests in 
succession have failed to stimulate trade. Many of the 
great industries are depressed, the public is doing rape | 
in the stock markets, and immense masses of stock are hel 
by speculators on borrowed money. The state of things 
being such, it seems inevitable that, if a speculative rise in 
prices is attempted, there must be an early breakdown, with 
an increase in existing difficulties. On the Continent, 
however, the prices of inter-Bourse securities, and espe- 
cially of Government bonds, are wonderfully well main- 
tained. The French Four and a Halfs will become redeem- 
able in August next year, and it is said that the Government 
hopes to convert them into Two anda Halfs. To give the 
conversion a chance of success markets must be well sup- 
tre and prices raised even higher than they are. e 

inister of Finance is believed to be employing the large 
sums which the Savings Banks place at his disposal in keep- 
ing up Rentes, and the leading bankers are said to be assist- 
ing. The Austro-Hungarian Government is about to begin 
negotiations for the bringing out of a loan of 20 millions 
sterling. To succeed the Vienna market must, of course, 
be supported, and everything possible is being done. The 
efforts made for these purposes in Paris and Vienna are for 
the time being counteracting the adverse influences, such as 
the breakdown in Portugal, the crisis in Italy, the growing 
difficulties in Spain, and the economic and financial dis- 
organization of Bente. 

A meeting has been held between the representatives of the 
cotton-spinners and those of the operatives, but no decision 
was arrived at. The operative leaders, however, undertook 
to consult their constituents. Everything seems to point to 
a refusal to accept the reduction of , unless the 
employers are willing to curtail production. It is to be 
hoped, however, that in some way or other a serious dis- 
pute will be averted. 


There has been little change during the week in first- 
class securities, but movements generally are upwards. In 
Home Railway stocks there has been a considerable ad- 
vance. Great Northern Preferred closed on Thursday at 
111}, @ rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1; 
and there was the same advance in both Midland and 
North-Eastern, the former closing at 1554 and the latter at 
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157}. Great Western closed on Thursday at 164%, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 4; and London 
and North-Western closed at 174%, a rise of as much as 1}. 
In the American department there has been a general 
re:overy in the more speculative securities. Thus Reading 
shares closed on Thursday at 28}, a rise compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 1; Union Pacific closed at 383, 
a rise of 1}; and Erie closed at 27, a rise of 13. In 
dividend-paying ‘shares there has not been much 
movement; New York Central shares, however, ‘closed on 
Thursday at 112, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of }. In Argentine Railroad securities there 
has likewise been some recovery, the principal being in 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary, which closed on 
Thursday at 71-4, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of as much as 3. Argentine Fives of 1886 
closed at 644, a rise of i, and the Funding Loan closed at 

9, arise of $. Following upon the rise in the exchange, 

razilian securities have advanced rapidly. Thus the 
Four and a Half per Cents of 1888 closed on Thursday at 
703, a rise of as much as 3# compared with the preceding 
Thursday. Uruguayan New Three and a Halfs, too, closed 
on Thursday at 314, a rise of 2}, and Mexican Externals 
closed at 81, also a rise of 24. In inter-Bourse securities 
there has been great steadiness, but not much change, ex- 
cept in Greek securities. Those of the 1884 loan closed on 
Thursday at 63, a rise for the week of 14. 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 


HE career of usefulness which Mr. Sims Reeves has 
pursued for so long a term of years is by no means at 
anend. He has ceased, indeed, to appear on the platform, 
where, for not very far short of half a century, his singing 
was an unsurpassed attraction; but if he no longer remains 
for the public edification an exemplar of perfect taste in 
vocalization, his services are, happily, still at the disposal 
of those who have thoughts of joining his profession. On 
Monday next Mr. Sims Reeves will begin to take pupils 
at the Guildhall School of Music, and we have thought the 
event entirely worthy of special notice, in view of the rank 
which the new master has held. If Mr. Reeves can impart 
to his pupils any portion of his own delightful art, his 
acceptance of his new post will be a subject for general 
congratulation. Critics of all countries have agreed that no 
voice was ever more perfectly produced than that of 
the great English tenor—a fact, indeed, which is proved by 
the extraordinary length of time during which his organ 
retained its strength and purity. A voice improperly pro- 
duced is speedily ruined, and it is never while it lasts agree- 
able to the critical ear. A voice properly produced, on the 
other hand, lasts long at its best. The circumstance that 
Mme. Patti has been hard at work for some five and thirty 
ar is readily explicable, and is the best tribute that could 
forthcoming to her vocal method ; and so it is with Mr. 
Reeves. Durivg his long and honourable career he has been 
associated with the best singers of all schools, and has heard 
them, we may be sure, observantly. It is difficult to see 
any more powerful qualification for a teacher than that of 
having attained and held the position which was enjoyed by 
the singer whom it may be said two generations have de- 
lighted to honour, sy his pupils may esteem themselves 
fortunate indeed. It is not to be hoped that he will 
be able to invest many of them with the exquisite 
sensibility which was so charming a feature in his own 
art work. We must not expect a race of Reeveses; 
but there is very much in the technique of vocaliza- 
tion which a good master can impart. His pupils may 
confidently be expected to learn something of that sys- 
tem of voice-production of which he is so admirable an 
exponent, and, if they have any feeling for their art in 
them, such a master will doubtless find means to bring it 
out. They will, for instance, study the sentiment of the 
song they are singing, and will let their hearers know what 
it is about by that distinctness of enunciation which was 
always so striking in their master. We hear the news of 
the appointment, therefore, with unfeigned satisfaction, and 
give it currency with sincere pleasure. 
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THE ELECTORATE WE LIVE IN. 


rome scene was in a Southern county whose name we 
shall not disclose. It was but two short months after 
the General Election, and the candidate in question had been 
defeated at the polls. Therefore, since beat he was, it was 
determined that a féte, and a procession, and all the para- 
phernalia of a village fair were imperatively required to 
strengthen waverers in their allegiance, and convert anew 
the backsliders in his interest. So a vast procession was. 
formed at the railway-station, with farmers on horses and 
the county magnates in carriages, with advertising vans and 
hordes of men on foot, which should escort the late member 
through a section of the constituency which had rejected him. 
Slowly the mighty concourse filed through the little town, 
bearing banners and enlivened by two bands. The few 
spectators—necessarily few, for the majority were themselves. 
“ processing ”—cheered feebly ; the few members of the op- 
position who had strength given them to cut themselves off 
from the cakes and ale that were to follow, hooted and groaned ; 
but the more part prudently waived politics for this occasion. 
only, and went to enjoy the swing-boats and the fireworks. 
Through street after street the long procession passed by 
houses gay with bunting, with sunshine, and blue sky over- 
head, till they neared the nobleman’s park, made ready for 
them. Here the cream of the jest awaited the observant. 
few, for one, two triwmphal arches had been: erected in 
all good faith upon the road along which the cortége 
was to pass, and so, with smiles and bows and liftings. 
of the hat, the unhappy rejected of his constituents had to- 
pass under the arches of triumph, and conceal the 

of his spirit. After this, who shall maintain that as a 
nation we have a sense of humour! Nobody realized that 
it was absurd! Nobody grasped that it was a piece of 
absolutely screaming farce! ‘They cheered on, and were 
delighted with their emblem of victory. After this the 
park and the welcome refreshment tents were reached, and 
a few hurried speeches were got over, to which no one 
listened—or, indeed, was intended to listen—save the re- 
porters ; for how should eight thousand people hear a speech 
delivered in the open air, with the rival attractions of buns. 
and tea spread enticingly near them? They dispersed to 
see what fare had been provided for the inner man, and 
what amusements were to follow. In the evening we 
returned to see how the political movement was progress- 
ing, and this is what we saw. Ten thousand people 
gathered together in the meadow, in thick darkness and 
under the glare of kerosene lamps, amusing themselves after 
their manner. There was a huge tent, smelling hideously 
of humanity and lamp oil, wherein were many couples 
waltzing on the grass, the band on a raised stand at one 
end fiddling away vigorously. Then a shooting-gallery, 
in which people aimed with guns with curved barrels at 
glass bottles and fondly thought them straight. Hard by 
were cocoa-nuts to throw at, and a vast machine to test 
your strength. Every one is familiar with this invention. 
A tall plank with a groove in it up which a ball slides; 
attached to the plank a stand with a pad upon it, and so 
arranged that the harder you strike the pad with the fist 
the higher will fly the ball. The aim and ambition of the 
striker is to hit so hard that the ball flies up to the very 
end of the plank and hits a bell at the top. This is glory, 
and you pay, we believe, one penny for the privilege of 
making the attempt. Then there were many refreshment 
tents scattered about, and barrows with ill-smelling shell- 
fish invited the rustic epicure. Finally, most horrible of 
all, there was one of those awful roundabouts worked noisily 
by steam, which ground out at the top of its voice excru- 
ciating discord and whistled shrilly at frequent intervals. It. 
was a solid iron erection, gaudily painted, and equipped 
with many circling horses, which rose and fell as they re- 
volved, and would induce sea-sickness in any but the 
most robust stomach, heart-sickness in all but ultra-optimist. 
minds. This disgusting machine continued its heart-break- 
ing dissonances throughout the evening, and it and its 
prancing steeds were the central feature of this great poli- 
tical demonstration. These and the swing-boats beside 
them, which hurled their human freight from earth to 
heaven and from heaven to earth with creaking persist- 
ency, appeared to be the most popular amusements, always 
excepting the bar, which never lacks its votaries at féte or 
fair. 
Such was the scene which greeted the spectator in the 
evening under the mighty trees and the myriad stars, 
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— 
excellent, no doubt, as a mere rustic festival ; but political— 
no! Yet of the success of the affair there could be no 
doubt when we listened to the comments of the following 
days, “The Party” raised his head once more proudly. 
The Opposition, whose own demonstrations paled into 
nothingness before the glories of this latter house, were 
no longer jubilant over A oa successes and future prospects, 
Panem e Circenses. e bitter Juvenalian sneer is as 
true of modern democracy as it was of Roman despot- 
ism, and the circus, which Lord Salisbury did not prefer 
to a Parish Council, is yet a more effective way of sway- 
ing the country voter. It is a pitiful method of govern- 
ment, and comparatively little comfort is to be drawn from 
the reflection that it is as old as the world, and that 
human nature is hardly likely to alter in deference to the 
theorizings of the modern Socialist. Perhaps, from some 
— of view, we should be glad that so much pleasure can 

got out of such doubtful material that in a sophisticated 
bs as we are assured this one is, there are yet people 
who can wax enthusiastic over a discordant roundabout. 
We have not lost all our illusions yet, and we can still 
occasionally provide an exquisite instance of unconscious 
absurdity to amuse the onlooker. There will be plenty of 
fun in the world so long as defeated candidates are escorted 
under triumphal arches, with perfect solemnity, by their 
enthusiastic adherents. 


THE INTROSPECTIVE LANDLORD, 


; “ne and days ago we warned our readers that such an un- 


olesome activity would be renewed on the part of the worst 
class of the Irish landlords. The purpose is obvious. The pur- 
pose is twofold. In the first instance comes the recovery of rack- 
rents; in the next instance comes the embarrassment of the 
Liberal Administration.— Daily News. } 


TITH looks of trouble and concern, 
And in his purse a “ third, return” 
(Too stingy he to travel first class), 
From Euston Station swiftly sped, 
To Dublin vid Holyhead, 
An “ Irish landlord of the worst class.” 


To ascertain Gladstonian views 
He had procured a D--ly N-ws, 
A journal which denounced him strongly ; 
And ever, as he read, he mused, 
“If I thus fiercely am abused, 
Can it be altogether wrongly ? 


“He does not mean—I hope and trust, 
Nay, am convinced—to be unjust, 
This nobly animated writer ; 
And if le paints me somewhat black, 
°*Tis not, I fain would think, for lack 
Of willingness to make me whiter. 


“‘ No doubt I have been rightly cursed ; 
Mine is, no doubt, among the worst 
Of all the Irish landlords’ cases. 
‘My tenants poor, and in arrear 
But twenty months, yet I am here 
Resolved, it seems, to ‘ grind their faces.’ 


“‘ Why do I do it ? let me ask ; 
My eallous conscience let me task 
g For its excuse, if there be any. 
Is it mere longing to oppress ? 
Or is it that I cannot guess 
Which way to turn to raise a penny ? 


“Have I embraced with eager glee 
The earliest opportunity 
A Gladstone Government to harass 1 
Would I provoke ‘eviction scenes’ 
That I by these disgraceful means 
May Mr. M-rl-y’s plans embarrass ? 


“Or is it that uneasy dreams 
Of certain predatory schemes 
Which G]-dst-ne’s advent gives the cue for 
Suggest that his allies and he 
May seriously embarrass me 
By leaving me no rents to sue for ? 


“T cannot say: it may be so, 
But yet the D--ly N-ws should know, 
And it proclaims my motives vicious. 
Therefore, perhaps, to estimate 
My conduct at the lowest rate 
Would be but commonly judicious. 


“ And since, howe’er I shape my course, 
I know that I must bear perforce 

The brunt of the Gladstonian scoldings, 
I think I'll bear them, on the whole, 
With more tranquillity of soul 

If—well, if I resume my holdings.” 


— 


REVIEWS. 


MR. WALTER BESANT ON LONDON.* 


TX the majority of these entertaining chapters Mr. Besant has, 
perhaps wisely, avoided any attempt at writing history. True, 
the first chapter, “ London after the Romans,” is strictly histo- 
rical, but the history is taken directly from the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, which is largely quoted and supplemented by con- 
clusions drawn from the reports of antiquaries. After these 
passages, Mr. Besant abandons the historical method, and gives 
us instead a brilliant series of pictures of the streets, the build- 
ings, and the citizens at different epochs. He dwells most 
lovingly on the medieval period, and shows us the duily life of 
the town, the merchants on the quays, the shopkeepers in Cheap, 
the priests, monks, and friars, the river with its boats and barges, 
the prentices, the street mountebanks, and the riding of the Lord 
Mayor and the Aldermen. Mr. Besant gives no explanations of 
difficulties. He has no theories as to guilds, no views on the 
origin and development of municipal institutions, except that in 
one place he makes very sure that they are not relics of the 
Roman occupation. On the contrary, accepting Riley’s state- 
ments, he does but put them in proper perspective, and make 
pictures of what were only facts. We cannot agree with him for 
a moment when he says that, “ if there is any life or reality in 
the three chapters of this book which treat of the Plantagenet 
period, it is certainly due to Riley.” The names and circumstances 
so drily narrated by Riley, and summarized out of the records, 
are taken by Mr. Besant, put into form, made to move and to 
breathe before our eyes. Perhaps he reaches his high-water mark 
in this art in his seventh chapter, where we have an imaginary 
interview with John Stow. For a man to live among posterity is 
common enough ; “ but fora man to visit his forefathers is a thing 
of rarer occurrence.” Yet somehow Mr. Besant has gone as near 
doing it as it is possible to conceive. He has not missed a point 
which could give his picture a thoroughly stereoscopic effect. 
John Stow is no myth—very much the contrary—but it must 
be confessed that Mr, Besant resuscitates him in u singularly 
successful manner. 

He finds the antiquary in his lodging in St. Mary Axe. It is 
the year before Stow’s death. His garden stretches back towards 
the ruins of St. Helen’s Nunnery. Stow takes his visitor to see 
the City. They pass through Leadenhall. The Exchange has 
its entrance on the south side. They traverse its court, and 
finally reach Cheapside, where Stow enlarges on the virtues of 
the pillory, They encounter a fine lady, whose dress is minutely 
described. They meet a wedding procession, and then a funeral, 
and they go on to St. Paul’s Churchyard, to which they find six 
entrances, and are much impressed by the sight of Paul's Cross, 
There are sarcastic observations on the idle youths who infest the 
nave, Then they go to the Mitre todine. The dinner is admi- 
rably described. Then they cross the river to the play at the 
Globe, and the fittings and stage are the themes of careful and 
accurate detail. Finally, after supper at the Falcon, Stow and 
the author part. We have run rapidly through this chapter, as 
giving an idea of Mr. Besant’s method. Nothing so vivid has 
ever before been done about old London. There does not seem to 
be a single false note; and the amount both of hard reading and 
of personal topographical observation necessary to its composition 
must have been enormous. 

From the Plantagenet and Tudor times, Mr. Besant steps on to 
the reign of Charles II. Looking askance at Whitehall, he con- 
fines his attention severely to what occurs east of Temple Bar, 
and it is enough for a long chapter, full of interesting matter. 
The accounts of a private family of middle rank in 1677 chance 
to be in existence, and Mr. Besant gives us a most interesting 
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précis of them. There is, of course, all about the Plague and the 
Fire, and many other curious notes help to swell the chapter. 
The next and last is on the reign of George II., and the account of 
the City in the reign of George II. is as vivid as anything else in 
the book. The walls, we are told, “were never formally pulled 
down,” but the authorities are censured for taking no pains to pre- 
serve such fragments as remain. The gates stood until 1760, and 
Mr. Besant laments their disappearance. “They were not old, 
but they had a character of their own, and they preserved the 
memory of ancient sites.” Here we could wish Mr. Besant had. 
seen his way to speaking out as to utilitarian destructiveness. The 
oldest buildings in Great*St. Helen’s were pulled down this year, 
and the inhabitants have just turned on an eminent “ restoring” 
architect to remove what is old in their church. Mr, Besant 
does notice with regret the removal of Temple Bar. It is a re- 
markable fact, which perhaps has hardly received adequate 
recognition, that not one single reason was ever advanced for 
this vandalism. The arch was not falling, as any one can see 
now at Theobalds, where the selfsame stones stand as they stood 
in Fleet Street. It did not obstruct the traffic, or roads might have 
been made round it, because both the bank on the south side and 
all the buildings on the north side were pulled down, and might 


have been adjusted. Finally, as if to prove that there was no 


obstruction, a curious but not beautiful pillar of poverty-stricken 
design, but great size, has been erected in its place. The obstruc- 
tion, if any, to traffic continues. 

It is no objection to Mr. Besant’s book to say that it provokes 
such comments. He gives us just so much that we wish he had 
given us more. The novelist turned historian is delightful read- 
ing. As to Mr. Besant’s final estimate of the present charac- 
teristics of the people of London we can but quote. He says 
that in one particular London has never changed. Its citizens 
are always looking forward, “ using up the present ruthlessly for 
the sake of the future, trampling on the past.” This comes 
forcibly to the mind when we think of Temple Bar, of Emmanuel 
Hospital, of Merchant Taylors’ and St. Paul’s Schools, of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, and St, Antholin’s, Watling Street. 
London, indeed, tramples on the past. 


NOVELS.* 


HEN Mr. Edmund Gosse called upon Mr. Bjérnstjerne 

Martinius Bjérnson (“but he has never used the second 
of these names”), Mr. Bjérnson, who was discovered “sitting 
astride a small sofa,” “rose vehemently” to receive Mr. Gosse, 
and became “truculently cordial.” Mr. Gosse was “slightly 
terrified,” but still retains, though they have never met since, a 
“vivid” and not unpleasant recollection of the interview. The 
most recent number of the “ International Library” is called “ in 
the original Det flager i Byen og paa Havnen (‘Flags are 
Flying in Town and Harbour’), a title for which” Mr, Gosse 
and Mr. Fairfax “ have ventured to substitute, as more directly 
descriptive, The Heritage of the Kurts.” This novel, and In 
God's Way, are, we are told, to be regarded as the masterpieces 
of the author, and it unquestionably shows immense develop- 
ment in power, when compared with such pretty insipidities as 
Arne or the Fisher Lassie. The Kurts were a line of pirati- 
cal people of German extraction who had constituted them- 
selves the principal personages in, and indeed substantially 
the tyrants of, a small town in Norway. They were for several 
generations “harbitrary gents,” and more or less mad. John 
Kurt, the illegitimate son of Konrad Kurt, was very mad 
indeed, and, after a hideous row with his wife, died before the 
birth of their son Tomas. Before Tomas was born Mrs. Kurt re- 
sumed her maiden name of Rendalen, and her son, with whose 
fortunes the story is mainly concerned, was always known as 
Tomas Rendalen. His mother brought him up to be as little of a 
Kurt as she could manage, and was pleased with the result, which, 
to our thinking, was not much more wholesome than if he had, 
like his father’s ancestors, been mad, arbitrary, and piratical. 
Previous Kurts having dissipated the fortune which the founders 
of the race had accumulated, Mrs. Rendalen, who had been a 


’ governess before her marriage, determined to keep a girls’ school, 


and carefully educated her son to assist her in this task. He 
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participated eagerly in her scheme, and between them they 
managed to make their school remarkable. The principles upon 
which it was conducted are thoroughly characteristic. The pupils, 
aged from fifteen to nineteen, or thereabouts, were taught in the 
“latest” and most “ scientific” fashion, A female doctor was 
imported from America at great expense to teach them physio- 
logy, with accurate models, capable of being taken to pieces and 
fexplained, of every. part of the human body. They were thus 
instructed in the laws of health, physical and moral, and espe- 
cially as to what were, might be, and ought to be, their relations 
with men. 

A Debating Society, which they were encouraged to form, dis- 
cussed with immense fervour whether the moral obligation of con- 
tinence was equally binding on women and on men, and decided that 
it was. The members, therefore, bound themselves by written 
pledges never to marry any man who was known to have been guilty 
of pre-marital irregularity of behaviour, and this interesting topie 
formed a staple subject of their conversation. The Rendalens, 
mére et fils, and the she-doctor, stimulated these discussions and 
pledges to the utmost of their ability. Not unnaturally, after 
one summer holiday, one of the young ladies came back to 
school with—or with the immediate prospect of, it is not clear 
which—an infant as illegitimate as her preceptor’s papa. Her 
name was Tora, and at the same time her friend Milla was per- 
suaded by her father, her pledge notwithstanding, to promise to 
marry the putative father of Tora’s offspring. ‘The whole schoal 
was in a whirl of excitement over these events, and nothing else 
was talked of. At the last moment Milla was dissuaded from 
the marriage by Tora producing the baby at the wedding, and 
she ran away from the altar, leaving the wicked brid 
planté la. All the girls in the school and the Rendalens and the she- 
doctor were perfectly delighted, and it was considered that the prin- 
ciple of enforcing morality upon bachelors had had a great triumph. 
It is to be regretted that so nasty and futile a story is written 
with power and picturesqueness. The telling of it more than 
establishes Mr. Bjérnson’s right to be called, as Mr. Gosse calls 
him, “the greatest of Norwegian novelists.” It shows him 
to be so good a storyteller as to make it a very great pity that 
he has not chosen to tell a more sensible story. It is cha- 
racteristic of the Scandinavian school of romancers that, finding 
a convention established in the civilized world, whereby girls are 
brought up in ignorance of certain matters to the knowledge of 
which they will eventually attain, they assume it to be a foolish 
convention, and urge the adoption of the contrary practice. It. 
is a far wiser plan to assume that conventions of this sort are 
useful until, by a study both of their origin and of their practical 
results, you have satisfied yourself that they are noxious. Such 
conventions are the result of the opinions of people living a long 
time ago, who succeeded in persuading other people that their 
views were sound and their practices sensible. It does not follow 
that a man was a fool because he lived a long time ago. If Mr. 
Bjérnson, and Dr. Ibsen, and the rest could grasp the truth of 
this simple proposition, it would do them, as the poet said, 
“an infernal deal of good.” And if they would write stories. 
without trying to teach anything in particular, and would 
essay the not impossible task of making them interesting without. 
making them indecent, their stories would be much better worth. 
reading. 

Mr. Marriott Watson is known to be an ingenious storyteller, 
with a strong leaning towards preciosity in his language. In 
The Web of the Spider the former of these characteristics is much 
more apparent than the latter, and the result is, to our thinking, 
much the best book he has yet given to the world. As far as 
plot and incidents go, the school is that of Mr. Rider Haggard 
pure and simple, and a very good school too, A few white men 
and a great many niggers, a task performed by the former in the 
face of tremendous perils, some caused by man and others by the 
natural peculiarities of unexplored countries, the final triumph of 
whiteness and virtue, together with that decent conventiona? 
tribute to amatory romance which Mr. Haggard sometimes 
ventures altogether to pretermit, these are the bones of Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s work. The scene of the story is laid in New 
Zealand, some thirty years ago ; the hero is an extremely intrepid 
—and also extremely fortunate—wandering Englishman by the 
name of Palliser, and the villain a most diabolically artful and 
atrocious Maori, called Te Katipo. Palliser became aware that an 
old friend of his, named Caryll, had died in the bush, after living 
for a long time with the Maoris, and had left behind him a. 
laboriously-collected fortune in gold nuggets, and also a 
daughter, who had set out by herself to look for him. The 
problem was to bring together hero, heroine, and gold, and 
Palliser did it, with the help of a very pleasing and entertaining 
person named Foster, whom, in the course of his wanderings, 
he happened to observe careering round an open space in the 
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bush, on a horse, singing Maori war-songs, and shooting hos 
tile Maoris—who were also trying to shoot him—with a gun 
as he rode. There were several other friendly Maoris involved, 
in particular a picturesque old chief, whom everybody misunder- 
stood, called Kaimoana. His virtue was made manifest at last, 
but then he was immediately shot by the forces of the abomin- 
able Te Katipo, and expired with dignity and pathos. There is a 
good deal of local geography in the story, and it is rather con- 
fusing. About twenty small but carefully drawn plans would be 
of great assistance. There is also an exceedingly incomprehen- 
sible old maniac, who suddenly appears in a hut, when Palliser's 
party is lost and nearly starved, and, professing to show them the 
way toa track which they are looking for, leads them for three 
days in a circle back to the hut. After that a battle arises, and 
he sees Te Katipo, whom he knows by sight, and flies howling 
into the bush. And behold, when at last they find the treasure, 
which had been most carefully hidden, and of the existence of 
which the maniac had no apparent means of knowing, there is the 
maniac’s corpse sitting with it in his lap. It seems rather in- 
consequent. With these trifling qualifications, The Web of the 
Spider is a most lively, spirited tale, with plenty of exciting and 
bloody battles, and an immense profusion of thrilling turns of for- 
tune, exciting adventures, hair-breadth escapes, and soon. Mr. 
Watson's story is worthy of comparison with the more successful 
of Mr. Haggard’s romances, and if he could forget still more com- 
pletely than he has his ambition of writing English with as much 
distinction as Mr. Louis Stevenson, he would perhaps go further 
on the road towards the accomplishment of that praiseworthy but 
arduous endeavour. 


It is not every day that we encounter such an inane set of 
short stories as are collected by Mr. Henry Newill, under the title 
of In the Tilt-yard of Life. The first two, and the longest, are 
principally concerned with the conduct of one Barbara. She 
loved Goodman, but he loved Mabel, who loved Lord Richard 
Lambin (who was the younger son of an earl), Barbara acci- 
dentally resembled Mabel in face, and contrived to substitute 
herself for Mabel at the wedding service. At dinner-time she 
confessed all. Thereupon—she is telling the story—Goodman’'s 


“ hair began to discolour, and streaks of grey, like steel blades, 


struck through it, and sunk into my sight.” Then he went out 
and got a double-barrelled pistol, and loaded one barrel without 


knowing which, and snapped off one at her, and killed himself 


with the other. For anything we know, idiocy may be one result 
of a man’s hair turning grey “wisibly before” a woman's eyes. 


_ Otherwise it seems that it would have been much more sensible 


to present a petition for a declaration of nullity. One of the 
shorter stories is about a “ young literatist,” described as “a 
rising and much-respected member of his profession.” He went 
for a holiday, and found that on two or three occasions a servant 
entered the room and left it without his taking any notice. 
Therefore he went to bed full of terror, and presently thought 
he saw a ghost, and fired a revolver at large, and killed two men. 
He was not tried; but a “special commission” was “appointed 
to inquire into this special case,” and decided that he was to be 
unconditionally discharged from the county asylum, partly, it 
seems, because “ a well-known phrenologist could find no charac- 
teristics predisposing to murder in the gentleman's cerebral deve- 
lopments.” The use of the words “ minacious ” and “ patricides ” 
(apparently meaning dynamiters), and the description of a “ white 
lie” as a “black” one, “ conscientiously bleached ” by “ the cir- 
cumvesting chloride of society,” appear to be the only other 
matters in the volume that are in the least amusing. 


One would think, to look at the title-page, that Clara Bell 
wrote Per Aspera in German and Georg Ebers did it into 
English. The converse is presumed to be the fact. The result 
is an exceedingly long and hardly less tiresome story about how 
the Emperor Caracalla went to Alexandria, and had divers 
adventures there in which the dramatis persone were concerned. 
The scale, tone, and style of the work recall the last romance of 
Archdeacon Farrar, though, perhaps, the English is slightly less 


_ incorrect. There is in the story a perfectly insignificant person 


called Apollonaris (which seems an odd name for a Roman), but 


_ the associations of table-water are too strong for author or trans- 


lator or both, and the gentleman becomes Apollinaris towards the 
end of the second volume, and 00 semaine. Even such small 
amusement as this is not to be despised by the reader who has 
plodded per (considerately translated 
thorny path”) to the end of this most appropriately named 
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DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES OF LORD AUGUSTUS 
LOFTUS.* 


[prams like others of the intellectual professions, would 
seem to be conducive to longevity and sustained vigour of 
the intellectual faculties. Lord Augustus Loftus looks back on 
half a century of activity passed in the capitals of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and there is a remarkable freshness in his in- 
teresting Reminiscences. We may assume that his memory has 
been assisted by diaries; but there is no trace of painstaking 
compilation in a narrative which flows pleasantly and easily. He 
recalls the details of important conversations; he professes to 
give the ipsisissima verba of great potentates and illustrious 
statesmen ; and he tells many an appropriate and suggestive 
story. Moreover, in the volumes there are not a few clever and 
telling sketches of character, and his views on the political pro- 
babilities of the future are well deserving of consideration. He 
was brought up to diplomacy, and began his apprenticeship when 
very young. A mere lad, he was at Brighton with his parents 
and was honoured with invitations to dine at the Pavilion. One 
day, after dinner, King William asked for what profession he 
was destined. The courtier-like answer was that he hoped to 
serve his Majesty in the Diplomatic service ; when the sailor-King 
responded heartily, “ And so you shall, my boy, and I will look 
after you.” If the King did not live to carry out his kind inten- 
tions, young Loftus had no reason to complain of his luck. Asit 
chanced he received his appointment to the Foreign Office on the 
day of King William’s death, and afterwards he was kept in con- 
stant occupation, being shifted from one good post to another, till 
he was successively chief of the Legations at Vienna, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg. The present volumes, which are but the first 
instalment of the Reminiscences, cover the period from 1837 to 
1862. 

There were no railways in 1837, and he went to Berlin by way 
of Hamburg, by sea and postchaise. The old Prussian city was 
very different from the modernized capital, and the old order 
of things was still prevailing. The King was also a survival of 
the troubled times in which Prussia had nearly perished, and he was 
conscientiously animated by the principles of the Holy Alliance, 
Happy in having been restored to his people and his throne, he 
was a staunch Conservative, and shrank from any tampering with 
the barriers which divided the privileged orders from the demo- 
cracy. Reactionary as he was, his subjects loved him, and 
“were loyally resolved not to trouble his declining years.” 
Consequently, as was inevitable, his successor inherited a legacy 
of anxieties. The nation was anxious that the new King should 
redeem the promises of liberal institutions which had been lavished 
during the War of Liberation. We are reminded that Frederick 
William IV., though an able, amiable, and pious man, was not 
equal to the situation. He was vacillating, ever ready to sacri- 
fice anything for a quiet life ; and, above all, he was constitution- 
ally averse to war. Had he fallen into feebler hands, had he not 
been coerced into far-sighted and thoroughgoing patriotic measures, 
the course of European events would have been very different, 
and the consolidation of Germany indefinitely deferred. The 
King had not only to repress popular movements, but to commit 
himself to a doubtful Parliamentary struggle for the absolute re- 
organization of the army. We presume that he would have been 
glad to have lived peaceably with Austria, and, like Metternich, 
would have been well content to leave things as they were. Lord 
Augustus reports a curious conversation with the veteran states- 
man. Metternich claimed credit for the origin of the Germanic 
Confederation. At the Congress of Vienna he had dissuaded the 
Emperor of Austria from reassuming the title of Emperor of 
Germany. He had suggested a Germanic Diet which should be 
powerful for self-defence, and, regarding the fruits of his work 
with cheerful complacency, he added, “ You will see that the 
Germanic Diet will yet prove the saviour of Europe.” Alas for 
the old statesman’s prophetic sagacity! As Lord Augustus re- 
marks, “ Within six years it was dissolved like a ball of snow, 
and disappeared without causing a protest or a regret.” 

There is an interesting account of Lord Augustus's presenta- 
tion to the Czar Nicholas, followed by a still more interesting 
elucidation of the mystery which surrounded the death of the 
Czar Alexander. He paints Nicholas in pleasing colours, as noble- 
hearted and generous, with a charm of smile and manner which 
tempered the stern severity of his aspect. The Ozar was an 
autocrat, and at times a tyrant, from the conviction that his semi- 
barbarous subjects must be ruled with an iron hand. Yet he 
could stoop almost to servility when it suited his ends, and his 
appeals for an alliance or neutrality to the Prussian King before 
the Crimean War were obsequious and almost humiliating. 
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There are lively ¢ketches of some of the minor Courts and 
their Sovereigns. Lord Augustus from his boyhood had known 
King Ernest of Hanover. The formality at the Hanoverian 
Court was excessive, especially as regarded costume; and he 
laments the narrow-mindedness and ill-judged obstinacy which 
led the unfortunate son of Ernest to refuse to bend to the in- 
evitable. King George closed his eyes and ears to all signs 
and warnings, and elected to shelter under the “ Double-headed 
Eagle” when the “Single-headed Eagle” was hovering over his 
head. The Grand Duke of Baden, on the contrary, temporarily 
lost his throne in 1849, through no fault of his own. He was a 
kindly and liberal-minded ruler; and his hospitality had made 
Baden pleasant to foreigners. But the Badeners had imported 
their democratic politics from France; and in the general revo- 
lutionary rising even the army proved false to its oaths. The 
magnificent Chateau at Schwerin, built in imitation of Versailles, 
was out of all proportion to the modest extent of the Grand 
Duke's dominions. But Schwerin, though small and stagnant, 
showed some commercial bustle. As for little Dessau, it was a 
comical anachronism—and everything was medieval, from the 
architecture and fortifications to the ceremonies of the simple but 
stately Court. 

Lord Augustus, during his long residences at Berlin, naturally 
saw a good deal of Bismarck, who spoke to him on several 
occasions with his accustomed frankness. A propos to which 
there is a characteristic story of Bismarck’s meeting with 
Disraeli in 1861, at a dinner at the Russian Embassy in 
London. Preluding by saying that he would soon be called 
to the direction of Prussian affairs, he freely expounded his 
purposes to the leader of the Conservative Opposition. He made 
no secret of his intentions to unite Northern Germany under 
Prussian leadership. Disraeli listened quietly, and afterwards 
remarked, “Take care of that man; he means what he says.” 
But, all through these volumes, we see the course of European 
events directed, more or less directly, by Bismarck’s unfaltering 
resolution. With marvellous patience he bided his time, as if he 
‘were counting on patriarchal longevity. Yet he could be flexible 
and conciliatory to hypocrisy when it served his object. His 
programme was mapped out. Austria must first be disposed of, 
and Prussia placed at the head of a Germanic Confederation. 
{t was inevitable that war with France must follow, for Louis 
Napoleon would resist Prussian aggrandizement, and meant to 
strengthen his frontiers on the side of the Rhine. Yet, when the 
war with Austria was being quietly worked for, and while the 


war organization of Prussia was still incomplete, the interested - 


cordiality of France was affectionately and effusively reciprocated. 
The French Emperor may have been the subtle politician he be- 
lieved himself; but Bismarck, like Cavour, tricked and befooled 


him. 


Lord Augustus calls attention to the story of the origin of the 
Italian war, and as to that he was specially well informed, Like 
the subsequent war with Prussia, it was forced upon Francis 
Joseph, and, from a comparatively early period, neither he nor his 
Minister, Count Buol, had any illusions on the subject. Louis 
Napoleon was pledged to play the réle of Liberator. He might 
have hesitated and very possibly never redeemed his pledges, but 
after the Orsini conspiracy he went in mortal terror of his life. 
As in the campaign which ended for him with the capitulation of 
Sedan, he was urged forward by stress of irresistible circum- 
stances. He would willingly have bargained for the evacuation 
of Lombardy and the Quadrilateral ; but neither the pride of the 
Habsburgs nor national sentiment in his Empire-Kingdom would 
permit Francis Joseph to listen even to proposals for territorial 
compensation. Nor, although, like every one else, he overrated 
the efficiency of the French army, was the Austrian Emperor de- 
epondent. He thought there was a fair chance of his getting the 
best of it, and the belief was assuredly not unreasonable, consider- 
ing the strength of the defensive positions behind the Mincio. He 
believed, besides, that if the worst came to the worst he might 
rely upon the interposition of England and Prussia. Had he 
known the secret determinations of Bismarck he would not have 
counted much on his German rival. As matter of fact, as to the 
peace signed at Villafranca, Lord Augustus makes a remarkable 
statement. He was assured that the Austrian Emperor was 
mainly induced to accept its mortifying stipulations and heavy 
sacrifices by the exhibition of written documents which showed 
that Prussia had taken a formal engagement not to move a man to 
his assistance, Indeed, the respective attitude of the combatants 
after the battle reminds us rather ludicrously of the preliminaries 
of the famous affair of honour in The Rivals. Both were playing 
a diplomatic game of brag and bluster. Louis Napoleon had good 
reason for knowing that the condition of his army was far from 
being satisfactory, and he had lost all confidence in his Italian 
allies, While Francis Joseph, although he could have fallen back on 


the Quadrilateral, was seriously anxious as to symptoms of insub- 
ordination among the Hungarians, It became a question of parties 
at the Court of Berlin as to the recognition of the new Kingdom 
of Italy. The old Court faction was naturally opposed; but the 
liberal feeling of the nation was strongly in favour of it, and, 


above all, it was an essential point in Bismarck’s policy. The 


recognition of Italy would be ‘pleasing to France, and would 
probably secure a valuable ally in the war with the Power which 
still garrisoned Venetia. Lord Augustus admires Bismarck, but 
neither loves nor respects him. He says that, like Louis 
Napoleon, the Chancellor had neither principles nor scruples. 
But for Moltke he expresses loving admiration, and says that 
during the invasion of France he often interposed to temper 
Bismarck’s severity. “He was the most simple, unassuming, 
and kind-hearted man I ever met, even when he was at the 
summit of his glorious career. His calmness and composure 
never forsook him, and his powers of organization were marvellous. 
He was never put out, never uttered a hasty word.” 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LYRICS.* 


_— richness and variety of English song in the seventeenth 
century are very strikingly displayed in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
selection here before us. The extraordinary wealth and extent of 
the field to be garnered, combined with Mr. Saintsbury’s liberal 
interpretation of the word “lyric,” cannot have lightened what 
must be, to any competent critic, a delicate and onerous under- 
taking. It is true that Shakspeare and Milton are excluded from 
the anthology—“ for the stars look best when both sun and moon 
are away ”—and the sonnet is doomed inadmissible, as being 
“among the least lyrical—that is to say, singable to music—of 
any poetical forms.” But these limitations, the soundness of 
which is, in the circumstances, beyond contention, do not in the 
least affect what is pre-eminently the lyric of the seventeenth 
century. Mr, Saintsbury’s remark on the sonnet, however, is not 
quoted merely for its truth, but because it is the key to the chief 
excellence of his selection, which we take to be its recognition of 
a kind of lyric that is the peculiar glory of the seventeenth 
century, the lyric that was set to the music of the luten- 
ists, the composers of madrigals, glees, and catches. We have in 
this anthology adequately represented for the first time specimens 
of the lyrics of the song-books of the century holding their 
right position in the company of the lyrics of the so- 
called courtly poets and the so-called metaphysical poets. 
All lyrics, as musicians have testified, are not singable. 
The essential fact about these song-book lyrics is that 
they are all singable, and were all sung. And so it was, to some 
extent, with the lyrics from the dramatists and those of the 
courtly bards, They were sung generally throughout the land, 
in private, or on the stage, or at courtly entertainments. If there 
ever was a time when English music was national and the 
English a musical people—when “music and sweet poetry 
agreed,” as in the charming sonnet that honours the fame of 
John Dowland it is said they needs must—it was the century 
that produced the greatest of all English composers, the illus- 
trious Purcell, and Henry Lawes, Orlando Gibbons, Henry 
Carey, Morley, Weelkes, Byrd, Campion, Mace, Wilbye—to cite 
a few of the goodly society of musicians who were mostly them- 
selves poets. England, as Mr. Saintsbury observes, was “a 
nightingale’s haunt in a centennial May” from the death of 
Spenser to the death of Dryden. To what extent those composers 
were the authors of the lyrics they set is not now known. But it 
is not unreasonable to suppose, where no names are given, that 
what was the rule with Byrd, Carey, Campion, and others, was 
the custom also of Allison, Pilkington, Robert Jones, Dowland, 
and many more. The researches of Mr. A. H. Bullen, to whom 
all lovers of English poetry owe so much, have cleared up many 
dubious points, and may yet throw further light on an obscure 
subject. From these lutenists Mr. Saintsbury has selected many 
exquisite examples of song. Campion is, of course, well repre- 
sented, and of Robert Jones we have specimens that are, indeed, 
“ among the best of their kind,” including the graceful song “‘ The 
sea hath many a thousand sands.” Morley, Weelkes, Dowland, 
John Wilson, Thomas Bateson, with the delightful “ Sister, 
awake, close not your eyes,” and Thomas Ford, with “ There is.a 
lady, sweet and kind”—a lovely lyric—are all here associated, 
with one or more examples that served to make sweet accord 
with music. 

The other chief sources of the anthology are the dramatists, 
the courtly poets, and the metaphysical lyrists. In the first of these 
classes it is satisfactory to note that Dryden’s lyrics at length are 
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honourably placed among their compeers after long and unmerited 
neglect, and certainly hold their own by the side of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Heywood, Dekker, Webster, Jonson, Shirley, and the 
rest. This section of the lyrics is altogether an admirable one, 
and includes some charming and little-known specimens, such 
as the melodious song, “ Art thou gone in haste?” from, if our 
memory serves, The Thracian Wonder of Rowley—or is it Webster ? 
Among the Beaumont and Fletcher lyrics we should have been 
pleased to find “Take, O take, those lips away” from Rollo, and 
“Look out, bright eyes,” from The False One, and the pretty 
hymn to Pan in The Faithful Shepherdess; but, since all the 
specimens given by Mr. Saintsbury are of the best, there is no 
call for repining. As to John Ford, “ Who has a more apparently 
lyrical imagination?” asks Mr. Saintsbury; yet “he has not 
left a single good lyric.” His best song, “Fly hence, shadows 
that do keep,” from The Lover's Melancholy, is scarcely superior 
to “The blushing rose and purple flower” from The Picture of 
Massinger, whose lyrical gift was decidedly not remarkable. The 
lyrics of the courtly poets—Sedley, Rochester, Carew, and the 
rest—are better known to the general reader than any other 
kind of seventeenth-century song, and Mr. Saintsbury’s selec- 
tion from them lacks nothing of importance and comprises nothing 
superfluous, In ournext division, however, while Vaughan, Crashaw, 
Cowley, Donne, and the two Fletchers are all well chosen—so 
perfect a representative of Vaughan, indeed, has never pre- 
viously appeared in a selection—we cannot say that Mr. Saints- 
bury is entirely fortunate in his examples of Herbert. It is not 
that he is indisposed to liberality. But we think that some of 
the seven pieces included might be replaced by far more cha- 
racteristic examples—such as “ I made a posy while the day ran 
by,” “ Peace,” “ Man’s Medley,” and the first half of the ex- 
tremely subtle and beautiful lyric ‘‘ Canst be idle, canst thou 
play?” We detest, as much as Mr. Saintsbury does, anything 
like mutilation of a poem, yet in the last-named instance a 
desirable separation could be effected without offence. As it is, 
Herbert appears to hold a much lower place, compared with 
Vaughan, than is his due as a poet. Ben Jonson, and the two 
greatest of his tribe, Herrick and Drummond, shine forth in the 
heaven of this anthology at their brightest. It is especially 
gratifying to find the noble Jonsonian strain “ Not to know vice 
at all,” and, though Drummond is but scantly represented, the 
muse of Hawthornden has nothing more individual than the 
magnificent invocation “ Phcebus, arise,’ the colour and imagery 
of which recall the splendid lyric in Lodge’s Rosalind. From all 
points of view, Mr. Saintsbury’s anthology will rejoice the hearts 
of all lovers of poetry, and move afresh even those who are well 
acquainted with the wonderful beauty and diversity of the seven- 
teenth-century lyric. 


BIG STEAMBOATS.* 


® phot to the conditions of the voyage, the steamers which 
ply daily to America are larger than those which ply weekly 
‘to Australia. The Suez Canal forms a Procrustean bed by which 
the length, depth, and weight of the southern lines are regulated ; 
‘but between Liverpool and New York no such limitations occur, 
and ships may be, and actually are, built up to 9,800 tons. It is 
not impossible that much larger ships even than these will before 
long be constructed ; and there can be little doubt that for the 
purposes of passenger traflic they will have a great advantage. 
Wisely or unwisely, the travelling public prefers big steamers. 
There is, from that point of view, one thing to be said in their 
favour. It takes a very heavy sea to make them pitch or roll. 
‘On the other hand, when they do pitch or roll the effect is 
tremendous. The sailor is old-fashioned, and prefers, he says, a 
ship-shape ship. To him a roomy cabin is an abomination. He 
likes to be able to hold onallround. But here, again, thegeneral 
travelling public is against him, and chooses the ship that has 
the widest berths, the most spacious “ state-rooms,” as the 
Americans call the cabins, and saloons which in a gale of wind 
must be difficult as well as dangerous to traverse. 

Mr. Maginnis traces at considerable length the gradual im- 
provement of passenger steamers, from the Savannah in 1819, the 
first to cross the Atlantic, to the Teutonic, which is at present 
the longest steamer afloat, being 580 feet over all. He tells. us 
a great deal about construction, engines, lighting, propellers, 
steering-gear, and other things, and adds, more for the benefit of 
the ordinary reader, accounts of the firms which have built and 
which run the great vessels, the pace at which the ships go, notes 
on eventful passages, and on the costs of manning and maintain- 
ing Atlantic liners. Where so much is interesting it would not 


be easy to pick out anything for special notice, only that Mr. 
Maginnis is careful to give us comparative tables of all kinds, 
by which we can see what have been the most rapid passages, 
and so forth, during the seventy years and more in which 
steamers have been regularly running between England and 
America. The first steamer “ worthy of being so called was that 
of John Fitch, which he placed for hire upon the Delaware, at 
Philadelphia, in 1787.” It is said that Fitch told some visitors 
that, whether he lived to see it or not, this would be the way of 
crossing the Atlantic. “ After which, one visitor said to the 
other, ‘ Poor fellow! what a pity he is crazy !’” Colonel Stevens, 
of New York, projected “the Atlantic ferry,” and his little boat, 
the Savanna, sailed from the American port of that name on the 
25th May, 1819, and arrived at Liverpool after a passage of 
thirty-five days. She had paddles which in favourable weather 
could be unshipped, so as not to interfere with the sailing power, 
for she was a full-rigged ship. She could only carry eighty 
tons of coal and some wood fuel. Her speed averaged, 
under steam, six knots. The first regular passenger steamer 
to make the voyage was the Royal William, which belonged to 
the Dublin Steam Packet Company. Her paddle wheels were 
twenty-four feet in diameter, and she was divided into water- 
tight compartments, and was 145 feet long and carried 817 tons. 
She sailed from Liverpool first in July 1838, and was still in 
existence as a coal hulk, “ about four years ago, when she was 
sold for the sum of 117.” 

We may contrast with this one of Messrs. Harland & Wolff's 
latest achievements. Mr. Maginnis tells us much about them 
and their gradual growth. The great Belfast builders boast that 
everything is produced on the spot. They build, fit, engine, and 
furnish the White Star Line at Belfast, and must give an 
immense impetus to all kinds of trade in the capital of loyal 
Ulster. Negotiations have long been on foot between the 
Admiralty and this and other companies, to arrange a connexion 
between the great mail lines and the Navy. The result is that 
all the larger ships of the White Star, Cunard, Inman, Orient, 
and Guion Companies are built on certain lines first laid down 
by Mr. Ismay, by which, in time of war, they can be converted 
immediately into cruisers. When we read in James's Naval 
History and such books of the men of war employed for months 
and years in guarding and “convoying” merchant ships, we feel 
that now the tables are turned, The fast mail steamer has 
nothing to fear from a man of war, and especially from a foreign 
man of war. There are very few war-ships, in any navy, which 
can steam twenty-one knots. ‘There are very few mail steamers 
which cannot do it at an emergency and even more, Of course, 
fogs and such like accidents must be taken into the account. 
But fogs cause equal danger in time of peace, and the ship that 
encounters a man-of-war suddenly in thick weather, will, in all 
probability, be able easily to take advantage of the weather and 
slip away unseen. 

Mr. Maginnis, with a view of illustrating the records of the 
great Atlantic lines, has compiled a wonderful and awe-inspiring 
diagram, to which we cannot undertake to do justice. It marks 
the improvements between 1840 and 1890, Here is a single 
item :—“ It is interesting to observe that, as the time on passage 
gradually decreases from fourteen days eight hours to five days 
seventeen hours, the speed per hour gradually increases from 84 
to 20 knots.” Another line in the diagram shows the gradual, 
rising of steam pressure in boilers. In 1840, on the Britannia, it 
was 12 lbs. In 1869, on the City of Brussels, it was 30 lbs. 
These were in the days of single expansion. Double expansion 
raised the pressure to 60 lbs, on the Oceanic, and then came the 
mighty Oregon, thought at the time to be the most powerful 
ship, not only afloat, but likely ever to be built. She bore 
the tremendous pressure of 110 lbs.; but at the present day 
the Teutonic carries a pressure of 180 Jbs., and a fresh departure 
has been made by which quadruple expansion is found possible, 
and 210 lbs, has been successfully tried, Mr. Maginnis has pro- 
duced a book of very moderate size, but of extensive and enduring 


interest. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE.* 

FEES ccllestion of compe, historical, and bio- 

graphical, written by a distinguished American critic, and 
collected by him from the magazines and newspapers, American 
and English, in which they originally appeared during a space of 
time extending from the year 1860 to the present. These, the 
impulse of which, we are told, is commemorative, comprise 
articles on Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry in some of 


* The Atlantic Fi : its Ships, Men, and Working. By Arthur J. 
Ilustrated. London Whittaker & Co. 1802. 


* Shadows of the Stage. By William Winter. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1892. 
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their principal impersonations; Adelaide Neilson, Edwin Booth, 
Miss ier anton, Jefferson, Florence, Charlotte Cushman, 
Lawrence Barrett, Miss Ada Rehan, Miss Geneviéve Ward, Mr. 
Edward Willard, and other theatrical celebrities, including Mr. 
Richard Mansfield. Mr. Winter, who is equally at home on either 
side of the Atlantic, is thus advantageously placed in the com- 
parison of the leading artists of both countries, and has from 
time to time recorded the apparently very vivid impressions he 
has experienced on various memorable occasions. Here we are 
brought face to face with what is at once the strength and weak- 
ness of the book, and illustrates the extreme difficulty of pre- 
serving, in permanent form, work whose original purpose was 
ephemeral. A valuable point is doubtless gained when a writer 
keenly sensitive to impression through the medium of his imagi- 
nation, and possessing a ready command of copious and various 
epithet, is enabled to record his sensations before the warm glow 
of enthusiastic appreciation has died out of them. The necessary 
haste of composition is a valid excuse for the headlong rush of 
laudatory words, whose wasteful profusion not only palls upon 
the sense, but lowers the standard of the verbal currency when 
considered in cold blood. For the purpose of the day, the fervour 
of the writer may communicate itself to the reader. When the 
first glamour has passed away, the unrelieved splendour of words 
is apt to appear tawdry, even in the single composition, and when 
unmeasured eulogy follows unmeasured eulogy, as in a collection 
of this kind, the appreciation loses its full significance, and there 
is danger lest its object therefore be deprived of his due. 

Taken one by one, and regarded in the light of their original 
intention, Mr. Winter's essays present features of very high merit. 
He possesses a full vocabulary, and uses it with freedom and vigour. 
fis impulsive eloquence gives powerful and picturesque expres- 
sion to catholic sympathies and cultured taste; but his most 
strenuous efforts, which should be his most brilliant, are marred 
by his want of reserve, by his irrepressible exuberance of words. 
With half his vocabulary, he would probably write twice as well. 
All his subjects are gods and goddesses, and his degree, in fact if 
‘not in form, is always superlative. It is possible to adont the 
‘attitude of Sterne’s model reader (quoted by Mr. Winter), and 
give up the reins of imagination into the author's hands, and be 
pleased one knows not why and cares not wherefore, without 
falling into a posture of ecstatic adoration. Much that is judi- 
cious, scholarly, and discriminating thus loses its effect. Much as 
we admire the power, subtlety, and humour of Mr. Irving’s 
Mephistopheles, we may fairly doubt if the actor himself, or any 
one on his behalf, would care to claim that in it he made mani- 
fest his fallen godhead, and yet Mr. Winter finds in him this merit. 
At is, however, in his insistence on fine writing that the author 
‘is most vulnerable. Speaking of Olivia, he says :—“ It is paternal 
love that thrills its structure” (whatever that may mean) “ with 
light, warmth, colour, sincerity, moral force, and human signifi- 
cance.” To the ordinary mind there is some vagueness of mean- 
ing in this :—“ And when he is embodied by an actor, 
like Jefferson, who can elucidate his buoyant animal spirits, his 
gay audacity, his inveterate good-nature, his nimble craft, his 
jocular sportiveness, his shrewd knowledge of character and of 
‘society, and his scholar-like quaintness.” All this about Dr. 
Pangloss? Elucidation is clearly wanted somewhere. In the 
wame page there is also a reference to “hollow and metallic 
humour.” The American language is not very obvious in these 
‘pages. One or two odd expressions occur with great frequency, 
‘and we get—“ There was an influence back of that”; “ And, 
‘back of all, the temperament of genius”; and “ Back of the sweet 
‘dignity.” We have also “ equivoke” and “parvenue,” when a 
common sex or, if any sex, the masculine is meant. 

As a series of personal reminiscences the book will retain both 
‘its value and its attractiveness. It bears upon its face the author’s 
enthusiastic temperament and thorough sincerity. Its critical sig- 
nificance is small. So far as the actors dealt with are concerned, 
their personality seems in each case to have thoroughly impressed 
dtself upon Mr. Winter. As to the plays, the criticisms are fugitive, 
and were not written with a view to greater permanency than 
ordinarily attaches to a magazine article. It is to the credit of 
Mr. Winter’s amiability of disposition that he everywhere depre- 
cates the criticism which wounds, and there is not an ill-natured 
word in the book, which will be read and enjoyed by a large 
‘circle of Mr. Winter's friends in this country, as well as by those 
‘who take a personal interest in the men and women of whom he 
writes. The reminiscences do equal justice to American and to 
English talent, and it would be ungracious, on this side of the 
Atlantic at least, to complain that in these commemorative, appre- 
ciative criticisms the criticism should be lees apparent than the 
‘appreciation. Mr. Winter dedicates his book to Mr. Henry 
Irving, “in memory and honour of all that he has done to dignify 
and adorn the stage and to ennoble society.” , 
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BOOKS ON IRELAND.* 


Ww. happen to have seen, in a Separatist daily newspaper, a 
notice of Mr. Hume Williams's little book on Grattan’s 
Parliament, which observed, in effect, that it was a harmless 
production, but that really it didn’t in the least matter what the 
history of the Irish Parliament was. “ Observe,” continued (we 
still paraphrase) this mentor, “the poor people who attempt to 
judge politics from the standpoint of an acquaintance with 
Athens and Rome, with the Hohenstauffen and the seventeenth 
century. What dreadful messes they have made of politics!” 
It is rather curious that this plusguam-Walpolian contempt of 
history should be felt by the party which was never tired of 
boasting its possession of the late Mr. Freeman, and which 
generally prides itself on its “scientific” and “modern” views 
of things. For, if there is such a thing as ascience of history, 
which we rather doubt, or a philosophy of history, which we are 
fully prepared to concede and insist upon, it follows, as the night 
the day, that the teachings of that science or philosophy must be 
applicable to future and present events, as well as to past. But 
there is not in reality much mystery about the matter. It isa 
generally observed fact that historical students have for the 
most part been on the Tory side, and in reference to Irish history 
particularly, it may be said with some confidence that there is 
not a person living who, having paid any special attention to 
the history of Ireland, possessing fair intellectual power, and not 
being tied by crotchet or otherwise to the Nationalist or Glad- 
stonian cause, is a Home Ruler. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that Home Rulers should regard the study of Irish history 
much as the Odscuri Viri used to regard the study of Greek 
and Hebrew. Mr. Hume Williams is of a different opinion, 
though he may be a Home Ruler for all the “light” that he gives 
us. He does give us the impression (we could hardly tell how) 
of having “a gude conceit o’ himsel’,” which is not at all a bad 
thing to have if you can maintain it untouched by any qualms 
of doubt or convulsions of humour, But he has endeavoured to 
write impartially, and to a very considerable extent he has suc- 
ceeded. His selection of documents to quote in his appendix is 
judicious, and, for so small a book, decidedly full; his account of 
the progress of events is accurate and readable enough. Such 
conclusions as he draws are sufficiently based, And what is the 
upshot of it all ? 

The common, if not the sole, Home Rule argument against the 
lessons of the last eighteen years of the eighteenth century is 
very well known, and obvious enough. “The enfranchised Par- 
liament,” the Separatists say, “despite its recovery of a quasi- 
independence by the repeal of Poynings’ law and the other 
shackles, was not really representative of Ireland. It represented 
the Protestants only. There was the grossest boroughmongering, 
place-hunting, and the like. It was alternately bullied and bribed 
by the Viceroys, and by false Irishmen like Fitzgibbon.” And so 
on. This argument is, we say, well known enough, and obvious 
enough ; but its cogency is not quite so great as its obviousness. 
For it is to at least intelligent Unionists a matter of very little 
interest whether the Parliament of 1782-1800 did or did not 
legislate usefully for Ireland. It is not the welfare of Ireland in 
particular that any one who is wise enough not to be mealy- 
mouthed considers in the matter; but the welfare of the whole 
body politic, of which Ireland is but a member. We do not think 
that, as a matter of fact, Grattan’s Parliament did much good to 
Treland, and if it be asked ‘‘ How could a Parliament of the mino- 
rity be expected todo good to the majority ?” we can reply, pretty 
forcibly, “ How can a Parliament of the majority be expected to 
do justice to the minority?” But the very peculiarities which 
are objected by Home Rulers to the Parliament should have made 
it more, not less, likely to get on harmoniously with the Imperial 
Government. If it was an ascendency Parliament, it should have 
leaned to the ascendant ; if it was a Parliament of boroughmongers 
and placemongers, it should have been subservient, not rebellious. 
Not to mention that, as is perfectly well known, the very charge 
of its non-popular character and origin is unhistorical. For what- 
ever the Volunteer movement was, it was, if in no very good 
sense, “ popular” enough, and the Roman Catholics were certainly 
eager enough for the abolition of Poynings’ law till they saw how 
little good it did them. 

* The Irish Parli FP. 
Year 1782 to 1800. By W. F. Hume 

The French Invasi 
in 1798. By Valerian Gribayédoff. 

The Story of the Union told by its Plotters. By W.¥F. Dennehy. Dublin: 

or. 

The Church of Ireland. By Thomas Olden. London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co. 1892. 
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Yet, notwithstanding these things, the Parliament showed 
exactly those faults which Unionists fear to see repeated if a new 
edition of it were to be edited by Mr. Gladstone and published in 
Stephen’s Green. Not merely in the famous trade and naviga- 
tion debates, not merely in the indignation with which the 
“ surplus contribution” to the Imperial navy was received, but 
always and everywhere a spirit of direct antagonism to England, 
of an intention to foil, thwart, and defeat the plans of English 
Ministers, was apparent. The Irish, in their new-found independ- 
ence, were not less, but ten times more, suspicious and fractious 
than they had been previously. ‘98 may have put the finishing 
stroke to the conviction of England that it was impossible to 
retain in quasi-independence so dangerous and ill-willed a 
partner; but the fact had been obvious long before. When the 
Irish patriot felt himself strong, he used his strength to show 
England that she had better not interfere with him; and when 
he remembered his weakness, it bred in him frantic suspicions 
that his privileges were once more going to be taken away. 

Now, what reason is there for supposing that the history which 
Mr. Hume Williams has summarized here would fail to be 
repeated if the experiment were tried once more, especially if it 
were tried under the conditions failing which Nationalists of all 
shades declare that they will never be satisfied? If Irishmen 
freed from Poynings’ law were more troublesome than Irishmen 
under it, why should Irishmen freed, not merely from Poynings’ 
law, but from a House of Lords, from a Ministry chosen by the 
English Government, and so forth, be more docile than those 
who were in the middle condition? Not only why should they 
be, but is there not the very strongest probability that they 
would not be? There is still time for Englishmen to put these 
questions to themselves; and, if anybody ever was guided to 
voting by a book, which we very much doubt, Mr. Hume 
Williams's book is the book for a Parliament man’s hands. 

Mr. Valerian Gribayédoff, despite his nobly Slavonic name, 
appears to be an American journalist, and he has written his 
account of Humbert's descent at Killala with all the glories of 
the American journalist's style and with an occasional attempt 
to pull the lion’s tail. But Mr. Gribayédoff is a great deal better 
than his profession. He has taken much pains to get up the 
history of the “ Castlebar Races,” and their preface and sequel, 
from the not very well known contemporary and local accounts, 
and, despite his little rockets and squibs of Anglophobia, he is 
@ scrupulously fair as well as painstaking writer. Except for 
Irishmen—who proved once more their utter untrust worthiness as 
“ rebel” allies of any invader—the story is not unpleasant reading. 
The French behaved remarkably well ; and as for the English, the 
scandalous and incomprehensible mismanagement of Lake at 
Castlebar was balanced by much good fighting even there, and by 
the courage and conduct of Vereker at Colooney. Mr. Gribayédoff 
has given a brief account of the subsequent fortunes of Humbert, 
who, for a revolutionary general, seems to have been a very 
decent fellow, and who came to grief owing to the fascinations of 
Pauline Bonaparte, not by any fault of his own. By the way, 
our author quotes in his preface some “ English” general (he 
thinks it was Lord Wolseley) who boasted of the “ glorious fact 
that the United Kingdom had not been insulted by the presence of 
an armed invader since the days of William the Conqueror.” Lord 
Wolseley could not, and we hope no English general could, have 
madesuch a ridiculous assertion. Why, not tomention the “splore,” 
which Mr. Gribayédoff himself chronicles, and without pretend- 
ing to be exhaustive, was there not the French invasion in John’s 
time, and “ Martin Swart and his men” in Henry VII.’s, and the 
Spanish raid on Smerwick, and William the Deliverer's “ Swiss, 
Swedes, and Brandenburghers,” and James his foe's foreign 
auxiliaries, and the landing at Teignmouth, and Lord Cawdor's 
victory at Fishguard? The English general must have been 
speaking after dinner—very much after dinner. We have no 
more been free from invaders than other people, though we have, 
save only in the Dutchman’s case, which was but half and half 
invasion, had a pretty knack of making it hot for them. 

Mr. Dennehy’s Story of the Union told by its Plotters reveals 
itself so candidly in its title that there is no need to say very 
much about it, That the good of the country is the supreme 
law ; that the Irish Parliament had proved its existence to be 
incompatible with that good; that it had to be got out of the 
way somehow ; and that Pitt and Cornwallis, Castlereagh and 
Clare, had to drive the nail where it would go, and cut their coat 

ing to their cloth:—these simple homely truths Mr. 
Dennehy would doubtless not believe if he could; nay, to do him 
justice, it would probably be a moral impossibility for him to 
believe them even if he wished to do so. So he blusters as usual, 
and as usual the bluster is vain breath. 

A history of the Church of Ireland by a staunch member of 
that Church may be thought likely to present some difficulties. 


But Mr. Olden’s knowledge is great, and he has the historic con- 
science which sometimes, though not by any means always, 
accompanies knowledge. Save for a few little flings at his own 
countrymen, and one at least at those Anglicans who complain of 
the Disestablished Church for tampering with the Prayer-book, 
we have noticed no evidences of undue partisanship ; while the 
history is everywhere given with accuracy, with as much fulness 
as the limits will allow, and with abundant and useful reference 
to original authorities. The book, some three-fifths of which 
deal with the Church before and at the time of the Conquest, has 
excellent maps. It is only necessary to add that Mr. Olden is 
unsparing on the disgraceful mismanagement which in the last 
century brought the Church into such a plight that it had no 
power of self-defence left, and that its best friends were 
hampered in fighting for it when its hour came. 

About Ulster is a vigorously written little pamphlet published 
in the middle of the late elections by Mrs. Lynn Linton in the 
hope, we suppose, of influencing votes. Alas! if the voters 
would not listen to the constant and notorious teaching of the 
last twelve years, we fear it was hopeless to expect them to 
listen to Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

It was very desirable that the proceedings of the Dublin Con- 
vention which three months ago mustered to represent the 
Unionists of the three Southern Provinces, as that at Belfast just 
before had represented Ulster, should be properly recorded, and 
this has been done in a neat little volume containing full reports 
of speeches, &c., lists of the constituents and delegates, and 
portraits of some of the more prominent members. The thing, we 
say, was desirable ; it is well done; and it should be useful. But 
what is really important is that the persons here enumerated, who 
comprise all the best and most respectable names of the three 
provinces, should not get into their heads, or allow others to get 
into theirs, the fatal notion that, having “ convented ” and redacted 
the results of their convention, they have nothing more to do 
but to go play. We speak not at a venture, but as those who 
know, when we say that great part of the difficulty of getting 
Englishmen to realize the horrible wrongs which Mr. Gladstone's 
threatened legislation would impose on Ireland is due to the 
supineness of the Irish Loyalists on recent occasions. They must 
not only talk, they must do: or we on this side cannot help them. 


THE GARDEN OF JAPAN." 


M*® PIGOTT gives us, on p. 17, a graceful poem in which 
a pretty girl is represented as holding up a spray of the 
beautiful Pyrus spectabilis to her own fair cheek, and “ turning to 
her lover, 
With wanton lips she cries, 
* Which, rn think you you fairer?’ 


‘The the garden’ 8 pride, 
Quite kills the beauty at my side,’ 
Her love at once replies.” 


Such an answer could only come from a Japanese lover. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there is nothing which the people 
admire out of a pure and honest heart so much as they do 
flowers, and certainly there are few countries in the world which 
are so rich in these natural beauties as their own. In Southern 
China, where the flora approaches nearest to that of Japan in 
brilliancy and profusion, the people, in the unenthusiastic manner 
common to them, take nothing more than a languid interest in 
their lovely surroundings, and althongh, when the spring and 
autumn flowers first burst into bloom, the leisured classes 
may occasionally be seen making holiday among the flowers, 
their admiration is, after all, tainted by a nt? admirari affectation. 
But even these expeditions are reserved for the few, and resemble 
more the annual excursion to Bushey Park on Chestnut Sunday 
than national festivals, With the Japanese it is very different. 
At the season of the blooming of the camellias, the cherry, the 
wistaria, azaleas, and numbers of other flowers, the people go out 
into the country in their thousands to admire, and almost to wor- 
ship, the objects of their search. Some of the commonest pictures 
in Japanese albums show us crowds of townspeople, singly, in 
groups, and in families, trooping out into the country districts to 
revel in the beauties which nature has provided for them; and 
calendars are frequently to be met with which, reflecting the 
national taste, are regulated less by months and by days than by 
the budding and blossoming of the flowers. 

No doubt such calendars suggusted to Mr. Pigott the notion of 
arranging his book in the form of « year’s diary of flowers. The 


* The Garden of J a Year's its Flowers.. By F. T. 
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= 
idea is a happy one, and has been admirably worked out in the 
present instance. The illustrations are excellent, and are not 
numerous enough to obscure the text, in which are described 
pleasantly, and not at too great a length, the objects depicted. 
Beginning with New Year's Day, we are carried through the 
months until, in the end of November, “the Maples gather round 
the closing scene,” like crimson clouds reflecting “the sunset of 
flower-life in Japan.” Even in winter the people find objects of 
admiration in the pine-trees and waving bamboos, which are at 
all times beautiful in their eyes, whether when bending beneath 
the weight of snow or when waving in the summer breeze against 
the clear sky of heaven, Ort New Year's Day branches of these 
two trees, and of the plum, are sent from house to house as 
emblems of the good wishes emblematized by these “ three friends 
of winter.” 

But scarcely have their sombre beauties ceased to attract ad- 
miration than the plum-trees, whose bare branches have until 
now been objects of worship, break out into blossom, covering 
the hedges and orchards with a wealth of white and pink, which 
look—so think the Japanese—like flakes of snow tinged by the 
setting sun. The appearance of these “ eldest flowers of mother 
earth” is the signal for the “ girls’ festival,” when maidens— 
attended and unattended—wander in the country to welcome, 
with the song of the nightingale, these harbingers of spring. 
From this time onward to the end of summer a quick succession 
of flowers claims and receives the wondering attention of the 
people. The bare record of their names would convey a totally 
inadequate idea of their infinite beauty; for in Japan, as 
Mr. Pigott says, “Nature, by some quaint trick of her own 
invention, has contrived to mingle the loveliness of the Alps 
with the splendour of the tropics,” and the flowers which bloom 
in Japan as much exceed in beauty their representatives which 
are known to us as the sunshine of the East excels the cloudy 
glimmering of an Engiish sky. No one who is familiar only with 
camellias grown in this climate can have any idea of the reckless 
profusion of the blossoms or of the extraordinary height to which 
the shrubs grow in sheltered spots in Japan. No sooner has the 
wind scattered these brilliant blossoms than the snow-white 
cherry flowers—which, as the Japanese proverb says, are to all 
other flowers what the Samurai were to the rest of mankind— 
chronicle the advent of the floral festival, when “every woman 
in this land of fair and gentle women dons her finest raiment and 
her gayest dress, and goes forth, as it were, to a marriage 
festival.” 

It is curious to find that, among all the wealth of native 
flowers, roses, which are indigenous over all the temperate 
regions of the Northern hemisphere, were until lately unknown 
in Japan. When the craving for things European first seized 
the public mind a furor for the possession of roses, pigs, and 
rabbits, which had up to that time been strangers in the land, 
broke out among the people. Fabulous prices—prices such as 
those at which pieces of real Satsuma ware are knocked down at 
Christie’s—were freely given by amateurs and speculators for rose- 
trees and pigs. Before long, however, the bubble burst, and 
those gardeners and farmers who had possessed their souls in 
patience were soon able to buy the products of successive im- 
portations at a hundredth part of the prices given at the first 
outbreak of the mania. What the native opinion now is of pigs 
and rabbits it is not our purpose to inquire, and it is not necessary 
to ask in what estimation roses are held. They flourish every- 
where, and are conspicuous objects in those gardens which Mr. 
Pigott describes with so much sympathetic admiration. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT.* 


4 Yager title of this book tends to convey a rather false impres- 
sion of the contents, The reader must not when turning to 
the Locomotive and its Development expect to find an exhaustive 
treatise, which could not be condensed into a work of its size, 
but rather a précis of the subject. In Chapter i, Mr. Stretton 
begins with a description of locomotives used on private lines 
for goods and mineral traffic. Chapter ii, which consists of a 
description of the early engines employed on public railways, 
gives illustrations (occasionally to scale) of the chief patterns, 
together with official tables of dimensions of locomotives used on 
the “Stockton and Darlington,” “Liverpool and Manchester,” 
and “ Leicester and Swannington” lines. Pages 63-90 of 
Chapter iii. are, more or less, devoted to a brief account of 
the “ Battle of the Gauges.” We will not discuss the tech- 
nical arguments used in favour of the “ Broad Gauge.” No one 
for a moment doubts their preponderance over the technical 


arguments used against it. The only questions that remain are, 
Were the Directors of the Great Western Railway right in adopt- 
ing their engineer's suggestion, haying due regard to the mileage 
of existing narrow-gauge lines? And did Brunel weigh this 
important consideration sufficiently before making the sugges- 
tion? We are disposed to answer the first of these questions in 
the affirmative. If directors of railways were a little more in- 
clined to follow the advice of their engineers, much expense would 
often be saved. 

. It is one of the misfortunes of the engineering profession that 
it is so little understood by the laity, and that, as soon as a man 
finds himself a railway director, he is apt to imagine that he 
is also an engineer to the manner born. We will dismiss the 
second question by reminding our readers that one of the most 
difficult tasks an engineer is called upon to perform, and the 
one over which he is most likely to stumble, is to properly 
subordinate purely scientific projects to the exigencies of prece- 
dent and finance. The desire for novelty is so great that in many 
instances the essential point of economy in working has been 
completely lost sight of. There is at the present day but little 
divergence of opinion among engineers as to the superiority of 
the “ broad gauge,” though we are inclined to think that some of 
the arguments that have been urged in its favour would hardly 
bear the test of rigorous examination. On the crucial point of 
smoothness of running there is but one verdict. The moral of 
the whole story is that the scheme that is theoretically the best 
must also be the best practically; and in considering a scheme, 
before laying it before a board of directors, engineers should bear 
in mind that it is often an easier matter to invent an improvement 
than to ensure its universal adoption. 

Chapter iv. gives a very good description of modern locomo- 
tives, by which Mr. Stretton means locomotives built in the last 
twenty years. We think it is a pity that there are only two 
systems of “Compound” dealt with, leaving out entirely the 
“ four-cylinder” systems which are used in America and the 
French three-cylinder system. The last chapter contains a good 
account of “ Giffard’s Injector,” the “Sand Blast,” and “Joy’s 
Valve Gear.” The printing is good and the illustrations fair, 
There are one or two printer’s errors; but, on the whole, it is 
very accurate. The book is likely to fulfil the purpose for which 
it was written—namely, a popular history of the “ Development 
of the Locomotive.” 


THE CAREER OF COLUMBUS.* 


tT is a consummation most devoutly to be wished that gentle- 
men who write Lives of Christopher Columbus would re- 
member that he is memorable because he discovered America, and 
not because he was the son of this or the other weaver; not be- 
cause he was born in Genoa itself or in Quinto ; not because he did 
or did not learn his book at Pavia; not because he did or did not 
sail with the sea rover Coulon de Casenove ; not because his wife 
was Philippa Moiiiz de Perestrello, or Philippa Moniz without any 
Perestrello. One would really think, to judge by the way in 
which modern biographers divide their books, that these are the 
interesting things about the “Grand Admiral of the Ocean Sea,” 
and not his discoveries. Mr. Henry Harrisse, who to be sure 
calls his book Etudes d’ Histoire Critique, gives much the better 
part of his first fat volume to these questions, and nearly all the 
second, and fatter, to the genealogies of the Admiral’s descendants. 
The voyages are sandwiched between, as if they were of no 
interest to speak of. Mr. Harrisse has done good critical work 
which is of real use, but it was his object to clear up doubtfu} 
points, and give the whole process of inquiry. His two vast 
volumes on Columbus, and the attendant small craft devoted to 
Ferdinand Columbus and the “Colombos of France and Italy,” 
form a mine of material for the biographer. But they are not 
biography. The biographer ought, we take it, to say with Dean 
Milman, *‘ My aim has been to write a history, not a succession 
of dissertations on history ; to give with as much life and reality 
as I have been able the results, not the process, of inquiry.” 
Because they wish to rival Mr. Harrisse, because they burn to 
prove Columbus a liar, because they cannot resist that pleasure 
of making endless suppositions and discussing minute points 
which is so dear to Dryasdust, or perhaps for another reason 
which will suggest itself to the reader at once, biographers have 
taken to applying themselves to detailing the process, and not to 
giving the results, of inquiry with life and reality. 

Mr. Elton’s Career of Columbus is certainly far more pleasantly 
written than most of the dull or silly books about the explorer 
which have come in our way of late. But when we say that, of 
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the eighteen chapters in which it is divided, twelve are given to the 
Admiral’s life before he sailed from Palos, and six to his real work, 
it will be seen that this biographer also differs from us materially 
in his estimate of the relative importance of the different parts of 
his subject. Mr. Elton, as we have said, writes pleasantly, with 
an eye for the picturesque, and a commendable desire to believe 
all the romantic things which are believable about the Admiral. 
This is the sound spirit, and we are with Mr. Elton when he says, 
quoting Gilbert, that “the only matter of abiding interest is ‘ the 
consideration of the inward man.’” So it is. But surely the 
“inward man” can be learnt much better from the Admiral’s 
deeds as an explorer, from his diaries and letters, which begin 
with his first voyage, than from descriptions of the Univer- 
sity of Pavia and the trade of Genoa, or from excursus on the 
Coulons and the Norse voyages to Vinland, or even from detailed 
accounts of the little which is known of him before he came to 
Spain. Yet it is these latter things which fill two-thirds of Mr. 
Elton’s book. The inevitable result is that, when we do at last 
come to those deeds of the Admiral’s which can alone give the 
rest any interest, the narrative is necessarily so compressed that 
it is jejune. 

Mr. Elton has to some extent been misled by his reliance on 
the much debated “Historie” of Ferdinand Columbus. Now, 
there is no doubt as to the authenticity of this book. Mr. 
Harrisse, who questioned it years ago, has “sung the palinode” 
frankly since the publication of Las Casas’s Historia de las Indias, 
That Ferdinand did write a life of his father, that it was based on 
his own personal knowledge and the Admiral’s papers, that it 
was used with explicit acknowledgments by Las Casas, that it 
was the original of the Italian “ Historie” published by Ulloa in 
1571—these are fixed points, Therefore the “ Historie” is to be 
used as an authority; but the biographer need not be more 
Royalist than the King. He need not give Don Ferdinand 
for more than Don Ferdinand gives himself. Now, with a 
candour which does him infinite honour, the Admiral’s younger 
son has left it on record, as a warning to all men, that he was no 
authority whatever for his father’s early life. The words of Don 
Ferdinand are as plain as the words of any gentleman can well 
be. Mr. Elton himself quotes them, and we after him :— 


‘ Of his voyages to the east and west, and many other things 
about his early days, I have no perfect knowledge, because he 
died when I was confined by my filial duty, and had not the 
boldness to ask him to give me an account of them, or (to 
speak the truth) being but young, I was at that time far 
being troubled with such thoughts.’ 


Don Ferdinand was no doubt a modest boy with a proper 
eeverence for his great father. Moreover, he was not a fool, and 
he knew that Don Cristobal was not a person of much patience 
with bores—witness the unlucky Spaniard whom he knocked 
down at Seville. If Ferdinand had been tiresome with questions 
about the early weaver days, of which the Admiral did not care 
to speak, it is more than probable that the answer would have 
been given with a rope’s-end. But, from whatever cause, he was 
chary of questions, he has certainly given all students fair 
warning not to trust him when what he says is inconsistent with 
probability, or with other evidence. If Mr. Elton had made 
more allowance for this he would, we cannot but think, 
have wasted less time on very dubious stories about the early 
life of Columbus. There is the story that he went to the Uni- 
versity of Pavia which can be traced back to the “ Historie.” Itis 
contrary to all probability, and to the Admiral’s own explicit 
declaration that he had followed the sea from his earliest youth. 
Mr. Elton is, no doubt, right in saying that students went to 
medizeval Universities at a very tender age; but they did not 
finish their course there before they were fourteen, at which date 
in his life the Admiral was apprenticed as a weaver to his father. 
Then there is the story, based, it must be confessed, on the Ad- 
miral’s own written word about a cruise as captain in the service 
of King René, and in search of a vessel called La Ferdinandina. 
King René ceased to have galleys after 1461, at which time 
Columbus was fifteen years old, and had left the University of 
Pavia for about a year if he ever was there. This is absurd. 
It is infinitely more probable that the Admiral has been mis- 
understood, or that his memory was at fault, or that he was 
romancing, than that the son of an obscure weaver was in a 
post only to be held by a noble and a man of experience at the 
ridiculously early age of fifteen. Then there is the stery that 
he sailed with Coulon de Casenove, called by the Italians 
Colombo il Zovene, and was wrecked after a fight between that 
Gascon corsair and the Venetians off Cape St. Vincent, which 
we are told was the immediate cause of his settlement in 
Portugal. Unfortunately this story, which one would like to 


~ believe, literally bristles with impossibilities. The great fight 


between Coulon and the Venetians took place in 1485. At that 


date Columbus had left Portugal, and was in Spain. Mr. Elton: 
gives up 1485, but maintains that the fight which threw Columbus 
on the coast of Portugal was one which took place in 1470. But 
it is certain that in 1471 Columbus acted as surety for his father 
at Savona, and was then described as a weaver of Genoa. The 
documents are in existence. It is the more extraordinary that 

Mr. Elton should make this slip because he is perfectly well 

aware of the survival of these documents, and even tells us that 

they had been consulted long ago by Giambattista Ferreri, who 
was quoted by Salineri in his edition of Tacitus. Here, again, 
the balance of probability is very heavy against the story. On 
the whole, the more one reads all this dubious matter, and the 

endless inconclusive argument for and against, the more does one 

wish that biographers of Columbus would remember the famous 

heads for reflection given out to the religious of the house dedi- 

cated to St. George. You will reflect, said the Principal 

(obviously a man of great natural sense), that we know very 

little about Saint George, that the little we do know is uncertain, 

and that it is highly improbable that we ever shall know any 

more. If biographers would only devote twenty-four hours to 

turning these propositions over in their minds they would, we are 
sure, not spend two-thirds of their books before they reach the 

deeds which make Columbus at all interesting. 

This virtue should be the more easy to them because, from the 
date of the discovery, the evidence as to the life and character 
of the Grand Admiral of the Ocean Sea becomes extraordinarily 
full and interesting. Much of it is from his own hand, much from 
contemporaries who knew him. The relations of Columbus to 
the Catholic Sovereigns and their courtiers, to his crews and 
officers, his conduct as Governor, his very dreams, and the wild 
things he said and wrote in his hours of bodily pain, danger, and 
disappointment are all there for the biographer to work on. 
They give among them the picture of an extraordinary man sur- 
rounded by interesting people. Isabel and Ferdinand, Deza and 
Talavera, the Pinzons, Ovando, and Bobadilla are ten thousand 
times more interesting than poor bankrupt Domenico Colombo 
and his greedy son-in-law Bavarello, Yet these last are the un- 
important creatures we are asked to read about. The biographer 
appears to have taken Faust’s sarcasm seriously. His model is 
the historian who 

Mit gier’ger Hand nach Schiitzen griibt, 
Und frohist, wenn er 


From such labours what is to be expected but 
Ein Kehrichtfass und eine Rumpelkammer ? 


Having, we trust, a proper respect for Mr. Elton’s great learn- 
ing, we have not the heart to dwell on the dry bones to which he 
has contrived to reduce the real life of Columbus in the over- 
crowded and breathless last third of his volume. Mr. Elton 
might have told the story well. In the earlier part of his book 
there are spirited, readable, and scholarly passages about the 
Coulons, the sea life of the fifteenth century, and the supposed 
discovery of Vinland by the Norse—though on that point Mr, 
Elton is, we think, unduly sceptical. Unluckily these things 
are not the life of Columbus. That Mr. Elton has crowded out. 
And now, if the candid reader asks, “‘ Whom, then, ought I to 
read, since all the world is talking of Columbus celebrations ? ” 
our answer is, Read the old books. Read Don Ferdinand—he. 
will give you the spirit; read the letters of Columbus, published 
by the Hakluyt Society; read Washington Irving—he suffers 
from the temporary misfortune of being a little old-fashioned, 
and not yet old enough to be ancient. He wears a blue coat 
high in the waist, jean trousers, and a buff waistcoat, with a 
frill on his shirt front. But, if the dress is out of date, it is 
gentlemanly and not inelegant ; and the root of the matter was 
in him. He gave the results of the inquiry with life and reality, 
and does not tumble out the whole Kehrichtfass und Rumpel- 
kammer which he has been compelled to sift in the process of 
inquiry. Still less does he take you by the ear, and drag your 
nose down to the Regenwiirmer which he has grubbed out of the 
dust-heap himself. 


FAITHFUL SERVANTS.* 


aera that good and faithful servants are rapidly 
becoming scarce in England, Mr. Munby has collected in 
this volume a number of epitaphs and obituary notices recording 
the virtues of servants who died respected by their employers. 
His reason for taking this trouble appears to have been that he 
* Fai ; bei it and Obituaries. Edited, and in 
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hopes, though he almost despairs of seeing his hope fulfilled, 
that these records may impress on both masters and servants “a 
sense of the fact that all honest service, and chiefly all domestic 
service, is worthy of respect and honour.” We cannot altogether 
sympathize with him in his lament over the decay of old ser- 
vants. Our own experience leads us to the conclusion that old 
servants are apt to be troublesome; they are horribly obstruc- 
tive, and resent any change in their employers’ domestic arrange- 
ments, even though it would lighten their own duties; they 
tyrannize over other servants often far more efficient than them- 
selves, are always trying té manage the house, and are very 
rarely smart either in dress or action. Nor do we think that 
good servants are dying out, though happily they do not 
often stay so long in their places as many of those whose 
epitaphs are given here. Of course, like most other good things, 
they are more costly than in bygone times; but, if a master 
gives the full market-price for their services, and treats 
them with ordinary consideration, he will get good servants 
and keep them as long as is for his comfort. Mr. Munby’s 
epitaphs are, for the most part, quite commonplace, and, except 
as a means of filling a certain number of pages, we do not see 
why they should have been printed ; for to have told the world 
that he and his friends had seen seventeen tombstones erected to 
servants by their former employers in Yorkshire would, we 
imagine, have been just as likely, or unlikely, to benefit living 
masters and servants as to print and publish such facts as that 
John Jones, Esq., had a stone put up to the memory of Sarah 
Smith, for fifty years a valued servant in his family. As may be 
supposed, from the number of Yorkshire epitaphs, this collection, 
though founded on a work of an earlier compiler, does not aim 
at completeness; indeed, only two epitaphs are given from 
Somerset and one from Devonshire. Some few of the tombstones 
were put up by masters or mistresses of note ; but it is seldom 
that our interest in the lives of eminent persons extends to their 
- butlers and housemaids. Nor is there anything specially valuable 
in the fact that a duke or a poet put up a stone to a servant who 
had spent many years in his service; the merit of fulfilling so 
obvious a duty is not exceptionally great. Three or four only of 
Mr. Munby’s epitaphs are quaint. Two slightly interested us. 
One of these at Wootton, in Warwickshire, is in memory of John 
Hoitt, who died in 1802, at the age of eighty-five years, and tells 
us that Hoitt “was huntsman to Somerville and others near 
seventy years, but his occupation in the fields where he eminently 
excelled did not prevent his attention to other business, or prevent 
him from bringing up a large family, by care and industry, with 
credit.” Some lines follow, beginning :— 
Here Hoitt, all his sports and labours 
Joins his Somerville at 


Somerville was Shenstone’s frien?, William Somerville, the author 
of The Chace and other poems. The other, at Washington, in 
Sussex, is to James Figg, “ kinsman and honest domestic servant 
to Dr. Thomas Waldgrave,” vicar of the parish. Figg was, as 
his epitaph also informs us, “the son of that gallant swordsman 
James Figg of Thame, who was sometime a Master of Defence to 
the Nobility and Gentry of England.” One of the elder Figg’s 
famous combats with “ the intrepid Sutton” will be remembered 
by all who have read The Virginians, even though they may 
know little of the annals of the Ring. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


[WEL VE Months in Peru is a lady’s account of a pluckily 

undertaken and heartily enjoyed tour in the interior of 
Peru. Yet we do not feel able to call it well told. There isa 
want of perspective about it, and the account of native cookery, 
Spanish-American habits of life, the late war with Chili, Pizarro, 
Lord Dundonald, and President Pierola are all strangely jumbled 
together. The writer saw the defunct Panama Canal, with a 
number of vessels, trucks, and dredgers idly rotting. This is 
perhaps worth telling, but it was not worth while to tell us of 
the railway, of which every one who takes an interest in Central 
America has heard, and over which no one, we believe, has ever 
travelled without being told that an Irish labourer died for 
every sleeper that was laid. She did not see the Nicaragua 
Canal, but declares that the United States are rapidly pushing on 
with its construction. The most interesting part of Mrs. Clarke's 
book is that describing her visit to what she calls “ Nature's 
sanctorum ” (sic), the high country of the Cordilleras, where the 


* Twelve Months in Peru. By E. B. Clarke. Illustrated. London: 
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great height causes the strange phenomenon known as sorroche, 
which in its severest forms causes headache, sickness, fainting, 
and bleeding at the nose and ears. Garlic and patience are the 
only native remedies. These prodigious mountains contain great 
silver mines which Anglo-Indians will be sorry to hear are being 
energetically “exploited.” Mrs. Clarke looks forward to a time 
when the railway, which already has climbed these enormous 
mountains, through sixty tunnels and over many frail-looking 
bridges at dizzy heights, will “ connect Peru with Amazonian 
commerce, and facilitate the development of this vast region’s 
wealth through the medium of Pacific waters.” Probably ere 
this somewhat vague prophecy comes to pass the Australiar 
colonist will be taking his seat at Singapore in the train for 
Calais, for Peru will require many years to recover from the 
effects of the Chilian war, the loss of its guano and nitrate 
provinces, and the revolution and social disorganization which 
has followed. It is pleasant to read that the English Minister, 
Sir Spencer St. John, and the foreign ships of war and Volun- 
teers, saved Lima from being sacked and ruined. We would 
willingly have been told more about the present state of the 
“ Silver-gated City of the Kings,” in whose red-hot plazas Basil 
Hall smoked so many cigars; but we do not want to hear about 
Pizarro, still less about the lady who is mentioned in the Roman 
Calendar as St. Rose of Lima. Mrs. Clarke unfortunately writes 
in the fashion of country newspapers twenty years ago, straining 
after effect, and making little jokes, which irritate the reader who- 
wants to make out what she saw. The illustrations are from 
photographs, and give a good idea of the country; the letterpress 
is printed in large clear type, and there is very little of it. 


Mrs. Monck’s visit to Canada, recorded in My Canadian Leaves, 
was paid under very favourable circumstances. As the sister-in- 
law of the “G. G.,” as she calls the Governor-General, she must 
have been in the thick of all the gossip, rumours of wars, 
political intrigues, and discontents of the time, and it was a 
stirring time indeed. Confederation was the burning question 
of the day, the “ Dominion of Canada” was being constructed, 
and the minor colonies, such as “ New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia,” were grumbling bitterly at the idea of being deprived of 
their separate existence; the Zrent affair had brought England 
so near to war with what were then called the Federal States 
that the Guards had been sent over to Canada, which country 
was also being made a base of operations for filibustering Con- 
federate expeditions, while the Fenians were shrieking like 
stormy petrels at the prospect of a row. But of all this no hint 
appears in Mrs. Monck’s pages, save when at intervals “ the 
G.G.” receives a telegram and has to leave his dinner to see 
about it. They seemed to have danced and sleighed and 
flirted and tobogganed as merrily as though all was peace, un- 
disturbed by the echoes of that great American Civil War 
which the writer declares she never will be able to under- 
stand. Gossip, of a sort, there is; Mr. Lyulph Stanley appears, 
with “strong Northern proclivities,” and we are told how, 
when as a small boy his mother scolded him, he said, when 
she paused for breath, “ Proceed, you interest me.” She men- 
tions, too, good Bishop Mountain of Quebec, and his accom- 
plished daughter, who afterwards settled at Cambridge, and is 
not yet forgotten by her many friends there. Moreover, she 
displays a true instinct in picking out the late Sir John Macdonald 
(“J. A.” she calls him) as the leading spirit of the time. But too 
much of the book is taken up with her fear of ships and water, 
her fear of Thunder—which she spells thus out of respect—of 
snow, &c. There is a great deal of perfectly innocent gossip, no 
hard word is said of any one ; but the picnics and the balls and the 
amateur theatricals, which were so amusing then, seem rather 
thin after thirty years. Her book distinctly makes us feel that 
women wore crinoline and played croquet in those days; but we 
do not get the slightest insight into public feeling in Canada 
during those eventful years, or anything beyond mere domestic 
chatter. One quotation will explain :— 


We found the table perfectly black with these little beasts 
of house flies; it is one of the miseries of a Canadian summer. 
. . » More officers dined. Great American news came in, and 
they were in such excitement. I am so stupid; I know 
nothing at all about the war, and never shall understand it; 
all I know is that the rebels (?) are supposed to be marching 


on hee 

July 11th.—We talked a good deal, as it was too hot to go 
out, There was a Thunder storm, and the unkind servant 
refused to let me into the cellar, and seemed quite surprised 
at my asking to be admitted, so I shut sigesll =p in a dark 
room with until it was nearly over. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN AT HOME.* 


M* KINGLAKE'S Australian at Home contains a brightly 
written, though somewhat slight, description of the indus- 
tries, society, sports, and habits of our kinsfolk on the other side 
of the world, All that he tells us bears out what we have 
learned from other authorities on the subject of the Australian 
colonies; we mean their strikingly English character. This 
resemblance to their parent stock is of course due in a great 
measure to their insular position. The peculiarities of the in- 
habitants of the British isles were originally produced by their 
being cut off from the continent of Europe by a narrow strait, 
and how deeply marked those peculiarities are we find out every 
time that we cross that strait. Continental nations, separated 
only by rivers, mountains, or imaginary lines, cannot help recog- 
nizing one another’s existence ; the poorest French peasant, for 
example, has heard of Prussians, and knows that they speak a 
language which is not his own; but the English farm-labourer, 
and many Englishmen in a higher social position, may pass 
through life without realizing the fact that there are people in 
the world who do not speak English, and yet are not savages. 
The greater part of the original colonists went out to Australia at 
a time when these insular prejudices and ideas had been intensified 
by the long war with France, by which Englishmen were rigidly 
excluded from the Continent, and when patriotism was thought 
to consist in regarding all foreigners from the point of view of the 
elder Mr. Osborne in Vanity Fair. Starting thus entirely free 
from any but British influences, they came into a country which 
contained nothing whatever which could modify their ideas. They 
had to bring with them British corn to grow, British sheep and 
cattle to rear, and merely regarded the black-fellows, gum-trees, 
and kangaroos as incidents connected with untilled land, which it 
was their duty to clear away in the interests of civilization. 
They came from an island near Europe to a larger island near 
nowhere, and they have been ever since developing their ideal of 
the British character with no modifying influences save that of 
climate. As far as towns go, they have succeeded in reproducing 
Birmingham and Manchester, especially in their latest develop- 
ments of tram-cars, telephones, &c.; but apparently the English 
village is an organism which will not bear transplantation. In 
Europe we began with villages and evolved towns from them ; in 
Australia, it seems that the towns grow first, and that the 
people do not care to live outside of them. Indeed, what Mr. 
Kinglake calls “ the weird fascination of the Bush” seems to 
require a special temperament or a special education before it is 
appreciated, though he quotes the admirable chapter of Geoffrey 
Hamlyn, describing how the stockman’s little child wandered away 
and was lost, to show its charms. As for the hill-country, 
Marcus Clarke, the Australian novelist, says:—“ A poem like 
« L’Allegro’ could never be written by an Australian. It is too 
airy, too sweet, too freshly happy. The Australian mountains 
are funereal, secret, stern. Their solitude is desolation. They 
seem to stifle in their black gorges a story of sullen despair. No 
tender sentiment is nourished in their shade. In other lands the 
dying year is mourned, the falling leaves drop lightly on his bier, 
Tn the Australian forests no leaves fall. The savage winds shout 
among the rock-clefts. From the melancholy gum-trees strips of 
white bark hang and rustle. The very animal life of those frown- 
ing hills is either grotesque or ghostly. Great grey kangaroos 
hop noiselessly over the coarse grass. Flights of white cockatoos 
stream out shrieking like evil souls. The sun sinks suddenly, and 
the mopokes burst out into horrible peals of semi-human laughter. 
All is fear-inspiring and gloomy.” 

We do not wonder at men craving for the cheerfulness of a 
town after scenes like these. Yet, as cricketing men well know, 
the young Australian, in spite of his town-life and his hot climate, 
does not show any tendency towards physical degeneration. We 
wish that we could find room to quote Mr. Kinglake’s humorous 

advice to “ new chums,” and his account of colonial society, educa- 
tion, newspapers, &c. We like best of all his story of an Austra- 
lian agriculturist who, after a visit to England, declared that it 
contained “good land, plenty of good land; but it was all 
‘taken up.’” 


THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS.+ 
“panes places in England are especially connected in our 
minds with the burial of our kings. They are all in the 
southern part of our island and lie, not far apart, in adjoining 
counties. Egbert and eight of his successors were buried at 


* The Australian at Home. By Edward Kinglake. London: The 
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+ The Tombs of the Kings of England. By J. Charles Wall. London: 
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Winchester, the last of them being the Red King, whose body, 
conveyed in a cart from the New Forest, was laid beneath the 
great tower. Seven years later the tower fell upon it, which 
many took to be a special judgment upon the sin of laying so 
wicked a man in a place so holy. Thirteen kings sleep in 
Westminster Abbey, as well as five queens in their own right, 
two Maries, two Elizabeths, and one Anne, not to mention the 
Scottish Mary, who by many was held to be queen of England. 
Edward 1V. was the first of our kings to be buried at 
Windsor, but his predecessor, Henry VI., was eventually laid 
there too; and, counting from him to William IV., seven 
kings in all lie in the chapel of St. George. But if we go 
systematically through the list we find that, besides the twenty- 
eight, exclusive of queens, who are buried at Windsor, West- 
minster, and Winchester, almost an equal number—namely, 
twenty-three, if not more—are buried on the Continent, or in 
various places besides the three already named in our own island. 
William the Conqueror was buried in the great abbey he had 
founded at Caen; and there his body, or what is left of it, still 
rests. Mr. Wall goes but slightly into the story of the claim 
made by FitzArthur, or Ascelin, to the ground in which the 
grave had been made; but the story seems to be perfectly 
authentic. The land had been wrested from its owner, like 
another Naboth’s vineyard; yet, strange to say, William took it 
to build an abbey on the site, and, stranger still, this building 
was made in submission to a penance imposed on him by the 
Pope for marrying Matilda of Flanders, to whom he was 
related within the prohibited degrees; which seems strangest 
of all, for was not William counted a bastard? Altogether, 
the history of William’s burial, like that of his birth, is a 
tissue of difficulties which even Mr. Freeman has not suc- 
ceeded in completely unravelling. Mr. Wall is by no means 
critical, and asks no questions as to the authorities from 
whose work he compiles. He gives an engraving of William's 
tomb, afterwards destroyed, and another of the tomb of Rufus, 
which is now again in its old place in the choir of Win- 
chester, having been removed to a space at the back of the 
screen, notwithstanding the indignation of archeologists and the 
public in general, in 1868, at one of the periodical “ restora- 
tions” which have obliterated so much of interest in this for- 
merly ancient, but now new, cathedral, In another renovated 
English church, at Worcester, John was buried in 1216, but 
the tomb, as we see it, only dates from the sixteenth century. 
The beautiful and fairly genuine efligy and canopy over the 
grave of Edward II. in Gloucester Cathedral are well known, 
and Mr. Wall accords them an admirable woodcut. Henry IV. 
is buried at Canterbury, and here again Mr. Wall's woodcut 
leaves nothing to be desired. The body of Richard UI. was 
buried in the Grey Friars Church at Leicester, exhumed at the 
Dissolution, and lost. The stone wo a a horse-trough ; 
but even this was destroyed about the end of the reign of 
George I., and the fragments are said to have been used in form- 
ing the steps of a cellar at the White Horse Inn. James II. was 
buried, but not until 1824, in the church of St. Germain, where 
he had died in 1701. During the interval the king’s body, em- 
balmed, was moved about from one church to another, and barely 
escaped destruction in the confusion of the Revolution, A 
monument was set up by order of George IV., and it has been 
restored by Queen Victoria; but we confess to a certain con- 
fusion of mind after reading Mr. Wall’s account of the tomb. 
Clearness of narrative is not Mr. Wall’s strong point, and it 
would not be easy to determine which of several monuments is 
depicted in an excellent example of delicate wood engraving 
at p. 449. There is an outline of the fine monument of the Old 
Pretender and his two sons, which Canova erected for George IV. 
in St. Peter's at Rome. 


The engravings all through the book are good, though of various 
degrees of merit. Those which illustrate the ossuary chests on 
the side-screens at Winchester are among the best. They are 
drawn by the author, and engraved by Messrs. Ford & Wall. 
It seems a waste of time and space to take up so large a part of 
the book with the often wholly apocryphal sepulchres of British 
and early Saxon kings. The whole volume consists of 480 pages, 
and it is only at p. 204 that we reach the Conquest. The history 
of the grave of Alfred is the most interesting passage in all these 
notes about the Mercian, the East Saxon, the Northumbrian, and 
East Anglian Royal tombs. Alfred had founded an abbey close 
to the Cathedral at Winchester, and desired to be buried in it. 
There was considerable friction between the new minster and 
the old, and eventually the new was removed to a place witb- 
out the city walls, where it was known as Hyde Abbey. 
The ruins of the abbey buildings were finally destroyed to 
make way for a Bridewell, but a grave slab which bore the 
name of Alfred was found by the workmen, and is now at 
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Corby Castle. Some bones, possibly those of Alfred, were re- 
moved to the churchyard of St. Bartholomew’s close by; and 
there, under the chancel window, marked by a stone on which a 
cross is cut, the visitor may fancy himself standing by the grave 
of Alfred. The misprints are numerous and bad. We are told, 
for example, that the arms on the tomb of Edward III. are for 
“Carlisle and Leon,” that “super Aithera notus” means “of 
fame above our Heaven,” “ viscera” is always treated as a noun 
of the singular number, and a good many sentences cannot be 
parsed; yet Mr. Wall has produced a really interesting and 
curious book; and, if any of us still retain a taste for sepulchral 
horrors, some of his chapters should satisfy the most morbid 
craving. 


STRAY RECORDS.* 


T* spite of Mr. Clifford Harrison’s modest preface to Stray 
Records, these two volumes are likely to prove more popular, 
as they are certainly more entertaining, than some of the more 
pretentious and more important memoirs of the present publishing 
season, The author does not even claim for them the name of 
“ Memoirs,” but is content with the simple sub-title of “ Personal 
and Professional Notes.” This is certainly the best description 
of them. For there is little arrangement, and all attempt at 
chronology is avoided. Their spontaneity, naiveté, and freshness 
recall the Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, minus those 
elements that shock the British Matron, male and female. The 
author has, however, carried the principle of printing things as 
they came from the pen almost too far. We do not know whether 
Vathek is spelt Vathec, Otranto Otronto, from careless spelling 
or careless printing; but they look extraordinary. Another 
curious slip for Mr. Clifford Harrison, painter as well as reciter, 
to make is calling the Hamilton Palace Botticelli “The Last 
Judgment”; for we presume he is referring to the splendid 
“ Assumption of the Virgin” now in the National Gallery, no 
picture with the former name by Botticelli being known in the 
Hamilton collection. Again, he speaks of Beckford’s name as if 
it was only known to a few literary people; while it was only a 
few years ago that a cheap and successful edition of Vathek 
appeared ; and Beckford’s name as a collector is as well known 
as that of Mr. Tate, of Streatham. All these, however, are proofs 
(uncorrected though they be) of the good taste of the writer. 

To the insatiable consumer of memoirs the hundred and more 


‘good anecdotes and stories scattered over these pages will be the 


chief attraction. Such as that of the lady who wrote “Can 
you promise, positively and without fail, to recite here (D.V.) on 
the 23rd of next month?” or that of Lord Houghton, who went 
to sleep while one of his own poems was being recited, and, when 
he awoke, asked who the author was. The accounts of various 
recitations at Lady Probyn’s, Lady Pollock’s, and at Sandring- 
ham, and the reminiscences of the many social, literary, and 
artistic people with whom the author has been thrown, are far 
more interesting than these sort of things usually are. Though 
slight sketches in some instances, none are trivial; and there is 
an entire absence of the back bed-room, “one who knew him,” 
or modest friend style. It would, indeed, be difficult to find a 
book of memoirs so entirely free from irrelevant scandal and ill- 
natured tittle-tattle. No eminent names are mentioned without 
some point worthy of record. Of Macready there is a particu- 
larly good story, and of the celebrated Mrs. Fanny Kemble we 
are told a good deal that is new. She preferred, apparently, 
Garrick’s version of Romeo and Juliet to the purer original 
now more or less familiar to the public from Mr. Irving’s 
splendid production, Garrick, it may be remembered, returned 
to the finale in the novel of La Giulietta, by Luigi da Porto, 
where Romeo does not die until Juliet awakes from her trance. Mrs. 
Kemble considered this a finer end from a dramatic point of view. 
It certainly is; but to modern playgoers, as well as modern 
scholars, Garrick’s restorations are only less horrible than Lord 
Grimthorpe’s tinkerings at St. Albans. But, as Mr. Harrison 
sagely remarks, an artist, be he painter, writer, actor, or reciter, 
can only appreciate fully his own art. Mr. Ruskin, he tells us, 
when judging of recitation, was interested only in its literary 
value. This is a great admission for a Ruskinite. 

Mr. Olifford Harrison, however, is never so interesting, never 
so valuable, as when he is discussing recitation—“ an art which,” 
to use his own words, “has been so sorely injured by a fatal 
popularity.” Who has not suffered from the reciter, from the 
humourist who imitates animals down to the little girl with frizzed 
hair and short frocks with her “ Curfew shall not ring” and 


“The Revenge” all accompanied by appropriate or inappropriate 
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gestures? These, to quote Mr. Clifford Harrison again, “ have 
added a new terror to society and a new danger to domestic 
furniture.” Even the well-aimed satire of Mr. Anstey has not 
killed it. Mr. Clifford Harrison, more than any other artist 
perhaps, except Mr. Irving, has suffered from that imitation 
which the -mongers have rightly termed the sincerest 
form of insult. Mr, Clifford Harrison, taking the pertinent 
text, “ You can only teach those who know,” lays down with 
admirable clearness some things “not generally known.” Elo- 
cution cannot be taught. It is a natural gift, like other 
eccomplishments, He also denounces, and rightly, the col- 
loquial recitation now so popular. From the author's personal 
opinion there is a great deal besides to be learnt. Many 
will share with him the inability to remember the poems of 
Mr. Lewis Morris. We confess we have found difficulty in 
forgetting them. In Mr. Robert Browning he met with the 
most appreciative listener among literary men. He confesses 
that he cannot get on without applause. No public man, unless 
he be a saint, can do so, but few have the temerityjto acknow- 
ledge it. He complains, too, of the cruel practice of following a 
reciter line for line from the book, But for this there is no 
remedy. 

Stray Records is always amusing, always interesting, whether 
the author is talking about others, about himself, or the places he 
has visited. An index and table of contents would have con- 
siderably enhanced the value of the volumes as a book of reference. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE French people, which is somewhat ondoyant et divers in 
its ways, does not seem to have paid any particular atten- 
tion to the tercentenary of Montaigne, which occurred the other 
day. But it has since, so it is said, unveiled a statue to Lesage 
at Vannes. We have not anywhere seen any account of the 
particular reasons of time or place for this celebration. Lesage 
was not born at Vannes, but at Sarzeau, which is twelve or fifteen 
miles distant. He did not die there, but at Boulogne. He cer- 
tainly went to school under Jesuit instruction at the capital of 
the Morbihan ; but no anecdotes of any importance, so far as we 
remember, attach to his school-life, nor does he seem to have had 
any particular affection for the Society which thus brought him 
up by hand. Nor, again, has the year ’92 any correlation of date 
with his history. In fact, little or nothing except the fact of his 
guardian having robbed him is known of him till he married, 
two years later than 1692, and made that remarkable literary 
début—so unlike what he was to do afterwards—of translating 
Aristenetus in 1695. However, it is unnecessary to consider 
too curiously in such cases, and it is satisfactory that France—or 
at least Britanny; for these Britanni also are still a good deal 
divisi from their neighbours—should have done honour to this 
great writer. He has not, of late especially, had any superabun- 
dance of itfrom French hands, Gil Blas and the Diable Boiteux, 
with Turcaret less frequently, continue, indeed, to be reprinted 
in editions of luxury or economy, and the admirable play last 
named is sometimes, though rarely, acted. But there is no 
modern and thoroughly edited issue of his complete works, and 
few Frenchmen seem to write with real gusto about him. It has 
been suggested that this is because of his singular cosmopolitanism 
—and this may be—but until some one of the numerous students 
who are now doing such excellent work across the Channel follows 
up the statue with that monument better than many statues, 
thoroughly satisfactory édition définitive, he will have received 
but maimed honours. 

Not in the pages of M. le Marquis de Pimodan (1) shall you 
look for the eccentricities of the “new” poetry in France. His 
language is perfectly intelligible, which separates him from some 
“new ” poets; there is nothing in it which an acute and pudibund 
telegraph operator could refuse to pass in England, which dis- 
criminates him very markedly from others; and he is quite con- 
tent with the prosody of La Fontaine and Hugo, which serves as 
a fresh wall of partition between him and others, or the same. 
He tells in an agreeable preface how he was walking on the 
plateau of the Argonne, and surveying sites famous in French 
history and that of his own family, when he met a publisher, and, 
what is more, his own. Now, three courses were evidently open 
to M. de Pimodan. There was the heroic one, that applauded by 
Campbell in the otherwise wicked Emperor Napoleon, the course 
of shooting, hanging, or otherwise exterminating the publisher. 
There was the cowardly compromise of making the proper mystic 
signs of abhorrence, and passing by on the other side. There was 
the third, of being polite to the publisher, with or without ulterior 


(1) Poésies. Parle Marquis de Pimodan. Paris: Champion. 
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ends. M. de Pimodan chose the third, with ulterior ends boldly 
avowed. He himself was, as we ourselves know from some good 
work of his, an historical writer, and M. Champion is an historical 
publisher chiefly ; yet before they parted the Marquis had induced 
the publisher to undertake an edition of his, M. de Pimodan’s, 
poems, and here is the first volume of them looking at us out of 
the pages. What is more, M. de Pimodan does not seem to us 
to have taken an unfair advantage of the amiability and local 
sentiment (for they were both Argonne men) of his natural enemy. 
His poems have considerable spirit, vigour, and ring. He is 
extremely patriotic, perhaps even a little Chauvinist, and confides 
to us that he “detests and admires ” England, But what person 
of spirit would not rather be admired and detested (especially 
since nobody does really detest what he admires, though he often 
says he does) than be regarded with some affection and a good 
deal of contempt? And, besides the poems of patriotism, there 
are others—descriptive, meditative, religious, fantastic—which 
have merit. 

School-books are now numerous. Mr. W. 8. Lyon’s Inter- 
mediate French Translation Book (London: Percival & Co.) con- 
tains a good number of pieces of fair length, selected sometimes 
from authors of the most recent date, such as Pierre Loti, M. de 
Mandat-Grancey, and the late M. Gabriel Charmes, and in no 
«ase going back more than forty or fifty years. The annotation 
is very plentiful and painstaking—some eighty pages of notes to 
about double that amount of text. These notes are both lin- 
guistic and material, and in both classes Mr. Lyon seems to be 
accurate in fact, while, with the exception of some dubious oditer 
dicta of opinion, they are also generally sound in meaning. But 
whether they are not unduly minute is another question.- For 
ourselves, we doubt both the wisdom and possibility of giving a 
schoolboy a history in little of the war of 1870 in a note, But 
if it is to be done, it is done very well here. In the same series 
the general editor, Mr. Morich, has given an elaborate edition of 
Ponsard’s Charlotte Corday, with notes almost more elaborate 
than Mr. Lyon’s, a good excursus on the French Alexandrine, 
and introductions to each of the acts. Mr. Morich seems to have 
a rather higher idea of the play on which he has expended his 
care than we have; but there is no doubt that, if a class works 
thoroughly through his book, those members of it—probably the 
minority—who remember anything that they learn will have a very 
fair idea of the main events of the earlier Terror. His translations 
are sometimes very good, sometimes a little too paraphrastic. 

Yet another collection, in the same series, of Morceaux détachés, 
by M. Vecqueray, still taken from contemporary authors, and 
intended for higher forms than Mr. Lyon’s book, lies before us. 
The annotation is here much more restricted; the selection is 
good, In another publisher’s similar series (London: Edward 
Arnold) we have A First French Course, by the practised hand of 
M. Boielle, and 4A First French Reader and Exercise Book, by 
Mr. W. J. Greenstreet. Both seem well adapted to their purpose ; 
but, being elementary, call for less notice. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


RIEF sketches illustrative of social customs and manners in 
the good old times make up the anecdotic volume which 
Mr. William Andrews has entitled Bygone England (Hutchinson 
& Co.), the material of which is drawn from rare or little read 
books, and old periodicals such as The Gentleman's Magazine. 
Many are the subjects of interest introduced in this chatty book. 
There is a talk about tea, and there is some gossip concerning 
coffee. The fashions and pastimes of our ancestors are very 
variously illustrated. The origin of the sedan chair and the rise 
and progress of the umbrella are discussed in odd association with 
the art of body-snatching and the delights of bull-baiting and 
-cock-fighting. Altogether, Mr. Andrews has contrived to 
impart a pleasant antiquarian flavour to his miscellany of odd 
and ancient quotations. 

The new volume of The English Illustrated Magazine 
{Macmillan & Co.) presents as many aspects of interest to the 
general reader as any of its predecessors. The descriptive articles 
are as interesting, and even more varied in scope, than heretofore, 
while all are admirably illustrated. In fiction the volume is 
particularly well supplied, and it seems it is the short story that 
is advancing in favour. In this popular section we note contri- 
butions by Mr. Henry James, Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. W. E. Norris, 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mr. W. Clark Russell, and other practised 
writers. 

That the second series of Mr. Anstey’s Voces Populi (Longmans 
& Co.) is an exceedingly diverting book, very cleverly illustrated 
by Mr. Bernard Partridge, is a conclusion from which no reader 


is likely to diesent. It is altogether as delightful as the first 
series, and the commendation of the one implies that of the other. 
We hear much of realism in the drama and in fiction, but very 
much more convincing is the realism of these exquisite dialogues, 
wherein the manners and speech of the British public are repro- 
duced with unimpeachable fidelity. 

Edited by Mr. Robert Barclay is A Batch of Golfing Papers, 
by Andrew Lang and others (Simpkin & Co.), with an engaging 
preface by the editor, who remarks, concerning the too abundant 
literature of Golf, that “happily Golf is not always taken seriously ; 
in fact, most Golf is humorous—in many cases ludicrous.” Mr, 
Lang's papers certainly are lessscientific thandiverting. Among his 
playful imaginings we have “The Chelah’s Round ”—a pleasing 
fantasy—and “ Herodotus in St. Andrews,” an apologue of be- 
coming gravity and inventiveness. But the crowning example of 
the series is not “Socrates on the Links,” but “Dr. Johnson.” 
This is a charming and persuasive episode, and in perfect sym- 
pathy with the Tour in the Hebrides. 

A fearsome pursuit Golf will be in the future, according to the 
visions set forth in Golf in the Year 2000, by J. A.C. K. (Fisher 
Unwin), Self-registering clubs, patent revolving niblicks, and 
other strange devices are revealed to the astonished golfer who 
revives from a century trance to find that Golf has moved with 
the moving times. That this same golfer should win a game in 
these new circumstances is perhaps more incredible than anything 
in the story. 

The series of pocket volumes known as the “ Climber'’s 
Guides,” edited by Messrs. W. M. Conway and W. A. B. Coolidge, 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is, it seems, to be a real series, 
complete and comprehensive, having passed the experimental 
phase of its first two volumes. Such, at least, is the information 
given by Mr, Conway's preface to The Lepontine Alps, which, 
with the companion book, The Dauphiny Central Alps, by Messrs. 
Coolidge, Duhamel, and F. Perrin, has made a timely and re- 
assuring appearance this season. The series, it is announced, 
will now embrace guides to all the divisions and ranges of the 
Alps from east to west, and will be addressed to a larger public 
than was at first contemplated. This is good news for all 
climbers, and not clubmen only, as it would be nothing less 
than a calamity that a series so admirably designed and so 
authoritative should not be developed fully, and reap the success 
it deserves. 

From Messrs. A. & C. Black we have the ninth edition of 
O'Shea’s Guide to Spain and Portugal, edited and revised by Mr. 
John Lomas, with map, plans, and illustrations. 

In the excellent “Through Guide” series we have a new 
edition of The Eastern Counties (Dulau & Co.), revised and 
enlarged by C. S. Ward, M.A., with numerous maps and plans, 
admirably executed by Mr. John Bartholomew. 

Flying Visits, by Harry Furniss (Arrowsmith), is a collection 
of illustrated articles contributed to Black and White, descrip- 
tive and depictive of the humours of watering-places, certain 
North-country towns, and the capitals of Scotland and Ireland. 
Both text and drawings are in Mr. Furniss’s happiest vein, 
Indeed, a better companion the railway passenger could not have 
than this cheerful volume. 

Mr. H. Knight Horsfield’s sketches in prose and verse, In the 
Green-Room (Eden, Remington, & Co.), are also collected fiom 
periodicals, chiefly of a sporting character, and make up a volume 
that may beguile readers who like light and varied stories told 
with brevity and point. 

Spiritualism and theosophy form the staple of Mr. Joseph 
Hocking’s romance Zillah (Ward, Lock, & Co.) Not much, how- 
ever, is offered to the expectant reader in the way of insight into 
the mysteries. But if the arcana are still hid, the story is not 
without a certain briskness of movement that carries us along. 

Ronald the Fusilier, by F. M. Peacock (Gale & Polden), is a 
short story, told with the excellent spirit that usually distin- 
guishes Captain Peacock’s military novelettes. 

A social democrat is the hero in Felix Holt Secundus, by A. 
M. (Scott). His story is set forth in sections by “our special ”— 
an inconvenient and confusing form, by the way—and ranges 
from Oxford college to Queensland and Japan. He is a very 
distempered youth, this social democrat, and rages terribly 
egainst aristocrats. The inscription on the banner of his hope is 
“Democracy and the schoolmaster,” as he meditates upon his 
“ poor, wretched, caste-ridden, mammon-driven old country” in 
the “eucalyptic cloisterdom” of Australia, where he is employed 
as “help” at a cattle station. Here, it chances, a lady arrives— 
“ these aristocrats are fine in their way,” he is compelled to admit 
as he considers her charms. And she is amazed by the discovery 
that he reads Russian, quotes Aischylus, sings divinely, and rides 
like a Centaur or a Paladin. Of course he saves her life, and 
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long before the end you anticipate the magnanimous sacrifice of 
the representative of the Sacred People. 

A Song Book of the Soul, by Margery G. J. Kinloch (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.), is a collection of verse more 
varied in style and aim than the somewhat ambitious title de- 
notes. The devotional verse is marked by sincerity and refine- 
ment, and in the domestic pieces and lays of homely inspiration 
a not less pleasing simplicity of style is to be noted. But the 
two kinds of verse are very different, and somewhat arbitrarily 
combined in the same book. 

Colonel Colomb’s Bluestockings (Allen & Co.) is freely adapted 
from the Femmes Savantes ef Moliére, written in rhymed heroic 
verse neatly turned, and should prove an actable play in the 
hands of capable amateurs. 

From Messrs. Cassell & Co. we have the first part of a new 
illustrated serial, Old and New Paris, by H. Sutherland Edwards, 
put forth as the “most popular, complete, and fully-illustrated 
history of the French capital ever published,” which isa tolerably 
large claim to make. However, this first instalment promises 
well. The woodcuts are good, and the map of Paris is drawn to 
a useful scale and is very legible. 

Among new editions we have A Practical Guide to Photo- 
graphic and Photo-mechanical Printing, by W. K. Burton, revised 
throughout (Marion & Co.); Hush! a novel, by Curtis Yorke 
(Jarrold & Sons); Club Cameos (Ward & Downey); and a re- 
vised edition of The Messing of the Soldier, dealing with the new 
system of military cooking (Gale & Polden). 

We have also received Part XII. of the new illustrated edition 
of A Short History of the English People, by J. R. Green 
(Macmillan & Co.); Vaccination and Smallpox, by Dr. E. J. 
Edwardes (Churchill), a plea for compulsory revaccination ; 
Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1891, by Sidney C. D. Roper 
(Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau); the Annual Report of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ; 
Easy French Dialogues, by Henri Bué (Hachette & Co.) ; French 
Composition, by Ch. Grandgent (Boston: Heath & Co.); Italian 
Composition, by Carlo Scotti (Hirschfeld) ; Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
Book V., edited for the use of schools, by the Rev. G. H. Nall, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.); Blurs and Blottings, by “ Daven,” a 
miscellany of verse (Simpkin & Co.) ; La Belle Nivernaise, trans- 
lated by R. Routledge from the French of Alphonse Daudet, 
with the illustrations by Montégut (Fisher Unwin) ; Algebraic 
Factors, by J. Abbot Jarman (Macmillan & Co.); Freytag’s 
Aus dem Jahrhundert des grossen Krieges, edited by R. J. Morich, 
“ Advanced Texts” of modern German series (Percival & Co.) ; 
and a new revised edition of Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic for 
Schools, by W. H. H. Hudson, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr, Coulson Kernahan writes to us to disclaim the “ editorship” 
of the new issue of Alton Locke on which we recently commented. 
Mr. Kernahan merely supplied the introduction. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FoR OCTOBER, 1892. 
1. GOD'S FOOL. Chaps. XLII-XLVI. 
2. THE PASSING MOOD. 
3. A TWILIGHT GOSSIP WITH THE PAST. 
4. WINTER MONTHS. 
5. TWO YORKSHLRE STORIES. 
6. PAUL LOUIS COURIER, 
7. BALLAD OF A JESTER, 
8. PARIS: PRINTEMPS. 
9. PORTRAIT OF A GERMAN MUSIC-MASTER. 
10. A VERY IMPORTANT PLACE, 
11. MRS. BLIGH. Chaps. V.-VIII. 


NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and Pro- 


fessional Notes. By CLirrorD Wanatsox. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s, 


NOW READY. 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE TEMPLE, 


with some of its Table Talk, preceded by Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By 
W. G. THorps, F.S.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 


THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Arick 


8 vols, crown 


D EDITION, NOW READY. 


AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, 


Author of “ Mrs. Keith's ~ + 


A GIRL WITH — “TEMPER. By H. B. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE HALLETTS.” 


IN SPITE of HERSELF. By Lesure Kerra. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — OCTOBER. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Atyrep W. Hunt. Chaps. XXVIII.-XXX, 
THE MAKING OF GUNFLINTS. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 
CAIRNSMILL DEN, By R. F. Murray, 
THE POT-BOILER. By Grant ALLEN. 
DAY AND NIGHT IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. 
HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. XVIII.-XXI. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By AnprEw Lana, 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


On September 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 112. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Ocroser, 


containing ““MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by S. BARING 
GOULD, Author of “Mehalah,” “Court Royal,” &c., Chaps. 16 to 19.—" 
“THE PEERAGE IN CHINA”—* CRANBORNE CHASE”—* A PAIR 
‘OF LOVERS”—‘“ MOUNT ETNA”—“THE COUNTESS RADNA,’ 
fy W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,” “Heaps of Money,” &e., 
Chaps. 13 to 16, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 44d. 


‘THE OWENS COLLEGE | CALENDAR for the SESSION 
Senden: J. E. CoryisH. 
Sixth Edition, price 1s. 


(OBSERVATIONS on the EFFICACY of BURNING 
Toso FIRES in EPIDEMICS of CHOLERA. By Surgeon-General J. E. 
& Sows, to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 


“PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN,” 
the New Novel by Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of “Stephen Ellicot's Daughter,” 
will be published next week, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


¥REDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION. By Henry 


of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 


ANTHONY. By Avetive SercEant, 


of “Caspar Brooke's *“*An East London Mystery,” &e. 


BENT ON CONQUEST. By Epira Maup 


NIcHOLsoN. 3 vols. 


QUIXOTE the WEAVER. By C. G. Furtey 


SmiTH. 3 vols, 


THE FINGER of SCORN. By Recrnatp E. 


Satwey, Author of “ Wildwater Terrace.” 2 vols. 


BELHAVEN. By Max Bergsrorp, Author of 


“Bonnie Dundee.” 2 vols, 
LONDON: HURST & ‘& BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


WHITE & C0.’$ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(70 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 
NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


I 
By MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 
WEDDED TO SPORT, 3 vols, 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs, Pender Cudlip). 
THE HON. JANE. 83 vols. 


By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 
A BIG STAKE, 8 vols, 


Iv 
By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
FOR HIS SAKE. 8 vols. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 
In Picture Boards, 2s. each. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER.—BLIND FATE, 


By F. C. PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL. 
A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE, (Third Edition.) 


F. V. WHITE & CO.,31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE BOOKMAN. 
Second Year. 
MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The OCTOSEE Number begins a New Volume, and will 
tain the following, among other Articles :— 


THE First or A SERIES = 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LITERARY ME the Author of “ The 
Carlyles and a Segment of their Circle.” The STiowine will among the subjects :— 
Lorp JEFFREY, WORDSWORTH, ARTHUR CLouuh, THOMAS CAMPBELL, W. E. 
George HENRY LEWES, JAMES HANNAY, ALEXANDER smiTH, Epwix 

A Separate Plate Portrait of PROFESSOR H. DRUMMOND. With Critical Estimate. 

MR. CARLYLE ON MR. FROUDE. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

“THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE.” With Portrait. 

MR. R. H. HUTTON, of the“ Spectator.” By WILLIAM WaTsoN. 

PORTRAIT OF MRS, W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of ** Aunt Anne.” 

MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS AT THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS, By Professor 

W. M. Ramsay, Author of “ The Historical Geography of Asia Minor.” 

SURV EY OF THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

NEWS NOTES: ENGLISH, AMERICAN, JOURNALISTIC, &c. 

REVIEWS OF BUOKS. 

THE NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 

COMPLETE LIST OF NEW BOOKS, WITH CRITICISMS. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION OF 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, 1892. 
Edited by GEORGE NEWNES. 
CONTAINING AN ARTICLE ON 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOLLS. 
By FRANCES H. LOW. 
With Illustrations of Numerous Dolls Dressed by Her Majesty while a Child, with 
Notes by the Queen. 
An Illustrated Interview with Mr. HENRY IRVING by HARRY HOW. 
Fortraits of the following Celebrities at different times of their lives :— 
SIR HENRY HAWKINS, CHAS. H. HAWTREY. 
MISS WINIFRED EMERY. 


GEORGE _ GROSSMITH. 
FRANK DICKSEE, R.A, SIR EVELYN 


And numerous other Articles and Stories, with 189 Illustrations, price 6d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 8, 9, 10, 11, Southampton St., and rr 
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___ The. Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
AUTUMN LIST, 1892. 


RABELAIS’ WORKS. Translated by Sir Tuomas 


Urngunart and Peter AnToxy Morrevx. With an Introduction by 
ANATOLE DE MONTAIGLON, and with 14 Plates by L. Chalon. 


The publishers of the present Edition claim to have dealt handsomely with 
Rabelais and Sir Thomas Urquhart. They invited a very distinguished Artist, Mons, 
L. Chalon, to paint a series of Oil-colour Illustrations, which have been reproduced 
by M. Dujardio. The originale, which were exhibited at the Cercle Artistique in 
the Rue Volnay, Paris, won the admiration of critics, and were awarded a first 
medal. This Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies for England and America, £3 3s. net. 
Also 210 Copies on Japanese Vellum, with 2 additional Plates, £6 6s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES LIBRARY. 
Price 5s. per volume, net. 
THE POEMS of JOHN GAY. 2 vols. Edited by 


JOHN UNDERHILL. 


WILLIAM BROWNE of TAVISTOCK. 2 vols. 
— an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN, and Notes by Gorpon 


THE POEMS of EDMUND WALLER. 1 vol. 
Edited by G. Toorn Drury. 
Also 200 Copies on Large Paper, 


Volumes already issued in the Series. 


WORKS of ROBERT HERRICK. 2 vols. Edited 


by A. W. PottarD. With a Preface by A. C. SWINBURNE. 


POEMS and SATIRES of ANDREW MARVELL. 


Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 


ESSEX: High-ways, By- “ways, and Water-ways. 
Written and Illustrated by C. R. B. Barrerr. Fep. 4to. 12s. 6d. net, 
Illustrated by 9 Original Etchings and 80 Drawings. 


ESSEX: High-ways, By-ways, and Water-ways. 
Second Series. 12s. 6d. net. Also 120 Copies on Hand-made Paper, £1 11s. 6d. 
The Second Series will complete Mr. Barrett's Survey of oT me 


ANACREON. The Greek Text with Thomas Stanley’s 


Translation. To which is added an Appendix of Metrical Renderings by 
various hands. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Illustrated with 11 Plates by J. R. 
Weevrtin. 1,000 Copies printed for England and Am £1 Js. net. 
Also 110 numbered Copies on Japanese vellum. £2 2s. net. 


CATULLUS. Text Edited by S. G. Owen, Senior 


Student of Christchurch, Oxford. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. [Shortly. 
THE FAIRY TALES of MADAME D’AULNOY. 


Newly Translated into English. With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITcHIg, and 70 Illustrations by Clinton Peters. Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


COLONIAL CHRONOLOGY. A Chronology of the 
Principal Events connected with the English Colonies and India, from the 
Close of the Fifteenth Century to the Present Time. With Maps. Compiled 
and Arranged by H. J. Ropryson. 


WORKS BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 
KING BILLY of BALLARAT. 5s, 
LAND TRAVEL and SEA FARING. Illustrated by 


A. D. McCormick. 7s. 6d. 


THE MATE of the VANCOUVER. is, 
SONGS of ENERGY. is. 


. WORKS BY W. J. LINTON. 
CAT-O’-NINE-TAILS. A Domestic Epic. By Harrie 


Bnown,a@ Young Lady of Colour, lately deceased at the age of Fourteen. 
— ‘and Tlustrated by W. J. Linron, 330 copies on hand-made paper. 
Price 7s, 


THE FLOWER and the STAR. Fairy | Stories for 


Children. Written and Illustrated by W. J. Lixton. 


EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS. Recollections of 


Mazzini. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, [Shortly. 


STORIES AFTER NATURE. By Wetts. 
This edition is limited to 400 numbered 


NEW VOLUME OF INDIAN STORIES, 
TOLD IN THE VERANDAH. Passages in the Life 


of Colonel Bowtona, V.C. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


JAMES OSGOOD, MoILVAINE & CO’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


TESS OF THE D’'URBERVILLES 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


Notice.—“ TESS OF THE D’'URBERVILLES,” in one 
volume, with a New Preface and Portrait of the Author, will be 
ready on Friday, September 30, 


MOLTKE: 
HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoir, a Novel, and 
Autobiographical Notes. 


Translated by MARY HERMS. 


With Illustrations from Water-colour and Black-and-White Sketches by 
Moltke ; Portrait and Facsimile Letters. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 
[Ready September 80. 


Nore.— This volume includes Moltke’s Novel The Two Friends,” 
which, so far as is known, is the only work of fiction ever written 
by him ; also his brief essay “ Consolatory Thoughts on this Life 
and Trust in a Future Life.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, Now ready. 


LONDON: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR FREEMAN, 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SICILY : PHCENICIAN, GREEK, and ROMAN. 


By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. &c. Maps, Illustrations, and 


NEW VOLUME of “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 
Large crown 8vo. red cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 
MISSING FRIENDS; or, the Adventures of a Danish 


Emigrant in Queensland. 


NEW VOLUMES of *‘ THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 
24mo. paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


THE GENERAL’S DAUGHTER. By the Author 


of “ A Russian Priest.” 
THE SAGHALIEN CONVICT. By Ba. Kopoaueko. 


“THE CAMEO SERIES.” 
Half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
THE COUNTESS KATHLEEN: a Dramatic Poem. 


By W. B. YaTEs. Frontispiece by J. T. Nettleship. 
BY AUTHOR OF “AUNT ANNE.” 
Small svo. cloth boards, 2s. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp, 


Author of” Aunt remarkable 


NEW NOVELS. 


IN “THE INDEPENDENT LIBRARY.” 
Demy 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE SHIFTING “of the FIRE. By Forp H. 


Author of The Brown Owl.” 
Post svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARK RUTHER- 


by his Friend, Revpex SHapcott. Fifth Edition, 
Demy 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DOWN in the FLATS; or, Party before Fitness. 


By Cievevex Kern. 


BY H. H. BOYSEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS on GERMAN LITERATURE. 
London: T, FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 3 
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GEORGE ALLEN'S PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW WORK 


BY JOHN 


RUSKIN 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Reprinted from “ Loudon’s M 


”” for the first time in book form. With 15 Plates, from unpublished Drawings by the Author, including a 


Coloured Frontispiece of an Old House in Croydon, and several new Woodcuts. 1 vol. demy 4to. about 272 pages, 21s. 


A Special Edition of 300 Copies will be issued on Arnold’s unbleached Hand-made Paper, with India 
Proofs of the Plates. Half-parchment extra, £2 2s. Orders for this should be sent in at once. 


BY F. T. PIGGOTT, M.A. 


THE GARDEN 


A Year’s Diary of its Flowers. 


OF JAPAN: 


[ Now ready. 


The Illustrations consist of Two Coloured Plates of Japanese Flowers and several others by the Author, some Coloured Designs on the Title-pages, — 


also Four Pictures by ALFrep East, R.I. 


The Work is Hand-printed throughout. The “End Papers” have been specially made for this book from the Design on a Lady’s Kimono, 
Demy 4to. 15s., bound in Japanese vellum, with Border of ae, Design, printed in Colours after Ketsat YE1sEN. 


The SPECIAL EDITION, on Japanese me ey is limited to 8) 


“To all book-lovers the volume will appeal b: e perfection of its printing, 
}aper, and binding, and to all art lovers by the hee ‘of its illustrations.” 
St. James's Gazette. 
“The whole is charmingly written......The volume is a little work of art in 
itself.” Builder. 


pies, of which 75 are for sale at 25s. net. 


“ Mr. Piggott’s charming volume cannot fail to excite much interest about the 
flowers avd gardens of Japan, and it will doubtless induce others to enter on a 
delightful field of inquiry.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Allen has seldom sent out a finer specimen of bookmaking than this 
beantiful volume.”—Glasgow Herald. 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE NATURE OF GOTHIC : 
ARCHITECTURE. 


(From Prof. RUSKIN'’S “STONES OF VENICE,” with New Preface 
by Morris.) 


The Work is Hand-printed by William Morris at the “Kelmscott Press,” from 
‘specially-cut Type, on Antique Hand-made Paper, and limited to 500 Copies. 
134 pages limp vellum, uncut, large imperial 16mo, 303, (Only a few Copies left.) 


THE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN: 


Written between the ages of 7 and 26; 
With an Appendix of Later Poems. 
Wow First Collected from Original Manuscript and Printed 
Sources, and arranged in ronologicat ‘eee with 
Notes, Biographical and Critical 

In 2 vols. of 324 and 370 pages, with 23 Plates never before published, from 
Drawings by the Author, illustrative of some Places mentioned in the Text, and 
Facsimiles of Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 

TaE SUBJECTS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE:—Facsimile of Letter and Poem— 
Abbeville—Haddon Hali—Ruin near Ambleside—Watch Tower at Andernach— 
The Jun; u from Interlaken—Rouen—Gate of the Ancient Palace, Nancy—Mont 
Velan—Fortress in the Val d’Aosta—Hospital Pass of St. Gothard — Ancienne 
Maison, Lucerne—Chamouni—Facsimile of Poem, “ The Fairies Mont Blanc de 
St. Gervais, from St, Martin—At Dulwich—Rydal Water—Sunset at Baveno— 
Amboise—Mill at Baveno—At Carrara—The Coast of Genoa—The Glacier de Bois 
—The Valley of Cluse—Glacier de Bossons. 

The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the eg te 4to. 30s. 

An Edition, with Facsimiles only, uniform with 
small post 8vo. 10s. ; roan, gilt edges, 15s. 


The following Three Works are uniform, and contain all the Plates 
as in the Original Editions. 


MODERN PAINTERS. In5 vols. with all the 


Woodcuts, 1 Lithograph, and the 86 Full-page Steel Engravings, besides 
three hitherto unpublished. The text is that of the last (1873) Edition, 
with all the Author's subsequent Notes anda NEW BPILOGUE. 
Cloth, £6 6s. the 5 vols, [New Edition now ready. 


THE STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition 


(imperial 8vo.), 3 vols. with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, 
cloth, £4 9s, the 3 volumes. 

The Small Edition, containing Selections for use of Travellers in Venice 
and Verona, is still to be had in 2 vols. cloth, each 53, Fifth Edition. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


Sixth Edition. With the 14 Original Plates. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 


VENICE. With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published. Cloth 
cover (unbound), on atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17 in.), £3 3s. 

PLATES :—1l. The Ducal Palace: Twentieth Capital—2. Arabian Windows: in 
A ampo Sta. Maria Mater-Domini—3. Torcello: Capital of Nave Pillar, St. Mark's: 
Capital of Central Porch—4. Cornice Moulding fom a Tomb in the Church of 83. 
Giovanni e Paolo—5. The Ducal : Compartmeats of the Southern Balcony— 
bs. The Ducal Palace : Sections of the Southern Balcony—6. St. Mark's: Southern 
Portico—7. St. Mark’s: Details of the Lily Capitals—8, Byzantine Ruin in Rio di 
Ca’ Foscari—9. Stilted .Archivolts from a Ruin in the Rio di Ca’ Foscari— 
10. Palace in Rio di Ca’ Foscari: Conjectural Restoration—ll. Door Heads: from 
Ca’ Contarini Porta di Ferro. and in Campo 8. Margarita—12. Door Heads: in 
Ramo Dirimpetto Mocenigo—13. Door Heads: in Campiello della Chiesa, Sin Luca 
—14. Ca’ Bernardo Mocenigo : Capital of Window Shafts—i5. The Ducal Palace: 
‘Renaissance Capitals of the Loggia. 


“QUR FATHERS. HAVE TOLD US”: 


Sketches of the History of Christendom. Part I. THE BIBLE OF AMIENS, 
With 4 ge a> el and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens 


oth, 6s. 


THE BIBLE of AMIENS. <A Guide to Amiens 


Cathedral. Coster IV. of the Wer printed separa: fi 
Travellers. Tied 10d. 


Small Editions recently published, 


NEW EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL 
THE PLATES. 
Now ready, small 8vo. 7s. 6d.; roan, 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ‘ARCHITECTURE. 


1, The Lamp of Sacrifice—2. The Lamp of Truth—3. The Lamp of Power—4. The 
lon of Beauty—5. The Lamp of Life—6é. The Lamp of Memory—7. The Lamp 
Obedience. 
The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared. Third Edition, 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on 


= Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype 


1, Of the Division of Arts—2. Idolatry—3. Imagination—4, Likeness—5. Struc- 
ture—6. The School of Athens—7. The Relations between Michael Angelo and 


Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the 
Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence, With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 
Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA : Six Lectures on 


Wood and Metal and Appendix. With Facsimiles 
from Holbein’s “ Dance of Death” and 12 Autotype P’ 

1. Definition of the Art of Engraving—2. The Relation 7 , eae other 
Arts in Florence—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving—4. The Technics of Metal 
ar gy Design in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and Dtirer) 

. Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli)—7. Ap- 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and 


PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. With 15 Full- 
page Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
, ConTENTS : 1 and 2. Architecture—3, Turner and his Works—4. Pre-Raphaelit- 
sm— 


Also uniform with the above. 
Small post 8vo. cloth, each 5s.; or in roan, gilt edges, 
each 7s. 6d. 


SESAME and LILIES, A Small Edition, containing ot only the 


Lectures, King’s Treasures” and “ G 
ng and “ Queen's Gardens, 


MUN ERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements of 

TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty-tive 
Letters toa Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 

THE CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on Work, 
th Article on the Economy of the Kings of 


QUEEN 0 of the ATR: AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud 
THE B TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Application to to 


in 1858-59, With New 


oA ‘JOY for EVER” (and its Price in the Market). The 
be ome were ey Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With New Preface and 

THE EAGLE'’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation of 
Natural Science to Art. 

LECTURES on ART. . Delivered at at Oxford in 1870, Revised 
by the Author, with New Preface. °F: 

THE ETHICS of the DUST... Tén Lavtials to Little House- 
wives on the Elements of Crystallization. Sixth Edition. Crown 


THE ELEMENTS of DRAWING. In Three Letters to 


x: -hings to 


GEORGE. ALLEN, ORPINGTON; AND 8 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON. 


Péinted by SPOTTISWOODE & 00., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Pariah of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
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